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~ § Sunday Missal 


“g P ray y Mass i. 


This beautiful new Sunday Missal has 


Twelve Distinctive Features: 


1. “I PRAY THE MASS” is the most complete American-made Sun- 
dav Missal today. It has 14 Prefaces 


2. The New Revised Text of the New Testament is used throughout 


3. “I PRAY THE MASS” has large, clear, legible type, printed 
throughout in red and black 

4. “I PRAY THE MASS” has over 125 original drawings 

5. “Liturgical Calendar” good for 10 years is a guide to what Mass 
the priest is saying at the altar 


6. “References” in “I PRAY THE MASS” are distinct (on separate 
lines), and complete, making it easy to follow the priest 


7. “Thought for Today” at the beginning of each Sunday’s Mass 
helps meditation 


8. “Thought for the Week” at the end of most of the Masses is ex- 
cellent spiritual reading 


9. “Treasury of Prayers” in the back of the Missal proper, is a 
prayerbook in itself 
10. “I PRAY THE MASS” is further complete by listing separately 
(pages 379-381) the Extra Masses which are used in certain years to 
round out the Church year 
11. “I PRAY THE MASS” has all the necessary Masses (for all Sun- 
days and Holydays of Obligation) including also the Nuptial Mass 
and the Mass of St. Joseph 


12. “I PRAY THE MASS” has 448 pages. It is the latest and most 
up-to-date missal obtainable today 
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p Among the short story writers this 
montii is One newcomer to our pages, 
Jean Cameron, who lives in Milwaukee 
and is a graduate of Milwaukee-Downer 
College. She has already appeared in 
Poise, Woman’s Day, etc. Joe Dever, 
only recently out of the Army, was prize 
winner in the Yank short story contest 
and the Catholic Press short story con- 
test last year. He is a graduate of Boston 
College. Harry Sylvester whose recent 
novel Dayspring was a best seller, is a 
product of Notre Dame. His short 
stories have appeared in various an- 
thologies—three times in the O. Henry 
Memorial Award Prize Stories. 


> John D. Connors is Director of the 
Workers Education Bureau of America. 
A native of Medford, Mass., he received 
his education at Boston University and 
Harvard. Since then his time has been 
devoted to labor problems and he has 
held offices of responsibility and distinc- 
tion. He has lectured widely. 


> Eileen Egan is a member of the Exec- 
utive Staff, project supervision, of War 
Relief Services, N.C.W.C. She has travel- 
ed widely in Europe and has firsthand 
information of the conditions she de- 
scribes. She was educated at Hunter 
College, the University of Michigan, 
and London University. 


> Rev. William J. Gordon, O.S.A., was 
born in New York City, graduated from 
Villanova College, and took his theo- 
logical studies at the Augustinian Col- 
lege in Washington, D. C. He teaches 
labor economics at Catholic University 
and is specializing in labor education. 


> Gertrude M. Horgan is Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, Incarnate Word Col- 
lege, San Antonio, Texas. She was edu- 
cated at Regis College, Boston College, 
Boston University, St. Louis University, 
etc. Before taking up a teaching career, 
she worked on various Boston news- 
papers. 


> Dr. N. S. Timasheff was born in St. 
Petersburg, Russia. At the time of the 
Communist Revolution he was Associate 
Professor of Jurisprudence at the Poly- 
technical Institute of Petrograd. He is 
now at Fordham. His latest book, just 
published, tis The Great Retreat—The 
Growth and Decline of Communism in 
Russia. 
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Threats as 


‘THE totalitarian method of operation in international 
affairs is to secure an end by means of threats. Hitler 
used that method—in fact he used it once too often. 
Stalin is using it—up to the present with almost com- 
plete success. 

Hitler used the threat of war. Stalin uses the threat 
of withdrawing from the U.N. and of thus wrecking 
the only international organization capable of pre- 
serving peace. The shadow of this Soviet threat hung 
over Dumbarton Oaks, San Francisco, and London, 
and darkens the air at Hunter College, N. Y. 

Ambassador Gromyko’s empty chair at the meet- 
ing of the Security Council while it discussed the 
Iranian question dramatized the Soviet threat. The 
other members of the Council refused to be intimi- 
dated and the Russian boycott failed—but not before 
a jittery world had its nerves rasped by open tglk of 
the breakup of the U.N. and of war with Russia. 

The Hunter College set-back will not cause the 
Reds to discontinue using for all it is worth the threat 
of taking permanent leave of the U.N. This weapon 
will be used to secure what the Soviets want in all 
the momentous issues that must be settled before 
the world can return to even a semblance of peace. 

It is extremely unlikely that Soviet Russia has any 
serious intention of quitting the U.N. She has gotten 
practically everything she wanted at Yalta, Potsdam, 
and London, and hopes to get substantially what she 
wants from the U.N. by delays and threats and by 
making minor concessions to what the Reds consider 
the bourgeois moralistic scruples of the decadent 
capitalistic nations. She is continuing within the U.N. 
with considerable success her canny Oriental sys- 
tem of haggling: she asks for twice what she hopes 
for, is granted half, and walks away with what she 
wanted. 


SOVIET Russia cares little for world opinion but it 
is doubtful if she would flout it to the extent of imi- 
tating openly Germany, Italy, and Japan, whose first 
step on the road of aggression was to abandon the 
League of Nations. Soviet Russia already dislikes her 
position as a minority of one in the U.N. and would 
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a Weapon 


dislike even more being branded as a pariah among 
nations, as she surely would be if she were to show 
herself unwilling to work with an international organ 
ization whose members, in spite of many faults, are 
patently seeking to establish a just, decent, and last 
ing peace. 
Certainly no one who has any concern for world 
peace would like to see Soviet Russia leave the U.N,, 
but it is our opinion that her withdrawal would not 
kill that organization. If Soviet Russia quits the U.N. 
it will be because she intends to pursue a policy of 
aggression in which she feels hampered by her pres 
ent position as a member. In that case, it is far better 


‘for world peace that she take off the sheep's clothing 


in which she is masquerading and stand out before 
the world for what she really is. As nothing else 
could, this desertion would demonstrate to all that 
she still belongs where she was openly in 1939—in 
the camp of the aggressor nations. 


INSTEAD of killing the U.N. the withdrawal of the 
USSR in such circumstances would act as a purge, 
eliminating the one great aggressor nation. It would 
give the other members of the U.N. a tremendous 
sense of the urgent need to remajiz united as a means 
of self-protection; the common fear of danger would 
bind them together with bands of steel. With the 
ultimate admission of neutral and even conquered 
countries, the U.N. would include such a vast array 
of power as to make an attack on any member too 
risky even for so powerful a nation as Soviet Russia. 

If Soviet aims are peaceful, the Soviet Union will 
remain in the U.N. in spite of a firm opposition to her 
policy of imperialist expansion and dictatorial meth- 
ods. If Soviet aims are not peaceful, then she will 
undoubtedly leave the U.N. and her departure will 
sound an advance warning to the rest of the world. 
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= FACTann COMMENT. 


EDITORIALS 
In Picture And In Print 


“‘@ne world or none” has all the earmarks of a good slogan. 
It is terse. It is catchy. It is true. Mare true than many who 
so glibly chant it quite realize. For the simple fact of the 

matter is that the only alterna- 





o” tives facing the world are unity 
10W U.N. Membership a or atomic chaos. Therein lies 
yan- Privilege or Duty? the staggering importance of 
are making the U.N. work. Imper- 
oie fect as its structure is, uncertain as its first steps may have 
been, it is still the only international instrument at hand 
for fashioning the structure of peace. And it admits of 
arid progress. It can be made better. It will be made better if the 
N,, peoples of the world gradually come to understand that there 
not is no other choice save eventual atomic war. 
IN. Because this fact is so stubbornly unavoidable, those who 
> of clamor for the exclusion of any nation from membership in 
the U.N. are missing the fundamental conception of what 
be this international organization is. It is not an alliance of just 
tter some or of most of the nations of, the world. It is not a 
ing swanky club for those nations who dwell on the right or the 


ore ; _ _ International’ |) Jef side of the railroad tracks. It is not an alumni society for 
Detroit's transit tie-up isn’t worrying these winsome ladies. 












Ise : —_ ; the peace-loving nations who graduated cum laude from the 
hat Thumbing your way isn’t so hard when you're pretty and severe tutelage of total war. It is on the contrary an agency 
; smiling. Most people couldn’t see any joke, rightly fumed. for insuring world peace, peace all over the globe, peace 
“a between any two nations. To do that it must have authority 
over all nations. And that authority cannot be imposed save 
by physical might so long as any nations are refused member- 
he ship. And that includes Franco’s Spain and anti-British 
Albania. It should not be a privilege to belong to the U.N. 
ge It is a duty. And the quicker we are to include all “guilty” 
ild and all “neutral” nations under a system of world law and 
us world authority, the faster will the substance of our hopes 
ns for peace materialize. 

ld The stark truth of the whole problem should become 
he boringly evident from the discussion that has arisen since our 
oi State Department released its document on the control of 
atomic energy. One of the cardinal points in that tentative 
ay plan was world ownership of the sources of uranium and 
00 plutonium. Another was the right of inspection of all indus- 
ia. trial plants making use of these metals. These rights are to be 
il] surrendered by the members of the U.N. Fine. But how about 
o Spain, for example? How are we going to inspect her indus- 
tries? Will she be exempted? Will she be forced to submit? 
h- Will she be brought before a world court that has no juris- 
ill diction? Or perhaps some upright member of the U.N. may 
ill do a little atomic business of its own in a country not bound 
d. by the U.N. rules of inspection. How are we to know? It is 
obvious that there can be no complete control of atomic 

energy so long as some nations are outside the U.N. fold. 
The League of Nations failed because it was in reality 
> — not a world organization. Even its members could and did 
; They like their daddy, don’t they? So do half a million walk out. The U.N. must become an organization of all the 
Italian readers. Editor of “I'Uomo Qualunque,” anti-com- nations of the world. It is the only hope if there is to be one 

munist Signor Giannini crusades for an administrative state. world instead.of no world at all. 
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Press Ass’n. 
The three French Communist leaders, Cachin, Thorez, and 
Duclos, are doing the utmost to keep France looking toward 
Russia, away from a British alliance. Their success is great. 


International 
Turbulence in India has gone from chronic to acute. Pandit 
Nehru of the Congress Party shares much blame if the cur- 
rent British offer of dominion status or independence fails. 





Acme 
Quonset huts may well aid acute housing shortages in many 
areas. Made of aluminum, insulated with fiberglass, they 
are 16 x 24 ft., portable, and can be erected in two hours. 
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‘As URGENT in the political order as food is in the physical 
is the drawing up and signing of peace treaties. Until this is 
done, normal international relations are obstructed and the 
world is left to drift in troubled 
waters. It is two and a half 
years since Italy surrendered. It 
is a year this month since the 
. war ended in Europe. Yet not 
a single peace treaty has been signed. There is not yet even 
a thought of a general peace conference. The meeting in 
Paris is to deal only with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Finland. In the meantime frontiers are unsettled, politi- 
cal agitators are having a field day, armies of occupation are 
causing friction, and many a fait accompli confronts the 
peacemakers that would never have transpired were there not 
this inexcusable delay. Since last October, following the agree- 
ment reached at Potsdam in August, deputy foreign ministers 
have been meeting on the average of twice a week in London. 
To date they have accomplished nothing. 

In Italy, the snag is the Russian demand for Tripolitania 
and Eritrea as well as a reputed billion dollars in reparations, 
plus Yugoslavia’s claim to Trieste. In Rumania there is the 
Russian puppet government and as yet unpublished Russian 
demands. In Bulgaria there is the whole question of the 
Dardanelles and a pro-British Greece. In Hungary the Rus- 
sians are in full control. In no case have the deputy foreign 
ministers been able to draft a treaty. In every case the obstacle 
has been Soviet intransigence. 

In the face of such desperately needed peace treaties and 
subsequent stabilization of international relations, it takes on 
the aspects of the ridiculous for the Soviet to waste precious 
diplomatic ingenuity over American troops in Iceland and 
North China, or for the Polish Government sanctimoniously 
to point at Spain as a threat to world peace. The lining up 
of Russian-controlled European nations in an anti-Franco 
phalanx posturing as glad crusaders for democratic elements 
in Spain should give the rest of the world grounds for grave 
suspicion. The threat to world peace does not come from the 
Iberian peninsula. It comes from the deliberate refusal to 
negotiate treaties of peace not only in Europe but all over 
the world. After World War I only eight months passed 
before a peace treaty was signed with Germany. What has 
been gained by the unconscionable delay following World 
War II? Nothing for world order. Absolutely nothing. If 
popular opinion was so successful in forcing a solution to 
the Russian-Iranian dispute a month ago, isn’t it high time 
that popular opinion did something about compelling the Big 
Five to produce the blueprints of the new order on which 
the future is to be built? . 


Peace Treaties 
are Urgent 


**WitH our heart in the grip of deep anquish”—thus began a 
plea for food uttered by a man who groans under the sorrows 
of the whole world. There is something pathetic about such 
a beginning. Few men there are 
who could truthfully claim 
such a deeply personal grief 
over the plight of starving hu- 
manity. Of course, Pius XII is 
father to the whole Christian world; and it is natural that he 
should bear its burdens with a greater intensity of vicarious 
suffering than the ordinary Christian. But even the ordinary 
Christian is his brother’s keeper. And one of the surest 
symptoms of a devitalized and anemic Christian spirit is 
insensibility to other people’s pain or spiritual indigence. 

Fortunately for Christians at large, lack of concern about 
the plight of others is not always due to a hardened heart. 
If, even in the face of world famine, there still remain such 
antisocial activities as hoarding and wasting, unnecessary 
production slowdowns and transportation tie-ups, crop with- 
holding, food racketeering, and just plain ultraluxurious 
living, much of this criminal selfishness can be blamed on the 
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The Menace of 
Impersonalism 
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jmpersonalism necessarily attached to any large-scale appeal 
for help and to any organized plan for relief. 
People willingly feed a hungry vagrant, even if the vagrant 


“happens to be only a stray cat or a mongrel dog; they will 


part, at times, with half of their own meager larder when they 
an know the thrill of personally placing it in a needy 
neighbor’s hand. But when it is a case of millions starving— 
that’s different. A million is so overpoweringly impersonal. 
And a complicated war relief agency is so apt to be wrapped 
up in yards of red tape, with its efficiency utterly dependent 
upon the honesty and sincerity of so many hands. This takes 
the warmth out of almsgiving. This is the impersonalism 
which cripples the charity of innumerable Christians. 

There is a remedy for this unfortunate blight on human 
pity—a Christian device for putting a warm, living personality 
into the indefiniteness of a multitude. There is no- crowd so 
big, no mob so motley, that it cannot be focused into the 
likeness of one human face—a pain-seared face—the human 
Face of God’s Son. He lives on in men, even in repulsive 
men, still seeking love as an alms. Only if those who have 
plenty see Him in those who have almost nothing can we 
stay the bony hand of famine as it reaches out over a quartet 
of the world populace. 

But charity is not enough. To offset the handicap of im- 
personalism, there must also be efficiency of distribution—a 
distribution which knows only one law, namely, to recognize 
the absolutely undebatable claims of need wherever it is 
found. Only by a proven efficiency, conspicuous for its fair- 
ness and nonpolitical motivation, can any organized relief 
agency stir up the enthusiastic popular support needed to 
meet the challenge of world-wide famine. 


Wuen the workers of Virginia Electric and Power Company 
threatened a walkout recently, Governor Tuck proposed to 
safeguard public welfare by seizing the plants, drafting the 
workers into the unorganized 
militia, and then tagging them 
with a military consignment to 
stay on the job running the 
plants. In a_ similar labor- 
Management row involving the Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company of New Jersey, Governor Edge called upon a 
newly enacted law warranting governmental seizure of such 
plants and conferring on the workers the rank of state em- 
ployees. At the same time Detroit's citizenry was thumbing 
Tides, sharing cars, and walking to work, while Division 26 of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway, and 
Motor Coach Operators of America was paralyzing the city’s 
transportation by a no-work showdown with Detroit Street 
Railways Commission. So strikes hitting public utilities have 
been forced on public attention recently in some sections 
of the country and, in two cases, have evoked forthright 
action, not at all desirable from labor's point of view. 

The right to strike against injustice is a moral endowment 
which belonged to the worker even when he did not have the 
strength to use it. The laboring man’s ability to stage an 
effective strike, however, is an instrument of persuasion which 
has not been put into his hand as a kind of birthright. It 
is a hard-won power which he had to fight for; and the 
battle often left him with bleeding hands and a bashed-in 
head, for a brawl with professional thugs and hired strike- 
breakers is anything but an afternoon tea party. Conse- 
quently, no friend of labor wants to see that economic 
weapon unnecessarily outlawed. 

But, like any weapon, the ability to strike cannot be used 
recklessly. It must be called on only at the right time and 
aimed only at the guilty party. A strike is a small-scale war 
and its rightness or wrongness is determined by the same 
conditions which govern the morality of war. All possible 
techniques to avert this last-resort method of achieving 
Justice must have first been tried in vain; and when the 
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Strikes Which 
Invite Trouble 

















International 


He used to have two good legs and lots of playmates. That 
was before Warsaw became a ghost city. How long will 
he keep smiling? Communism wants to ruin his faith too. 


International 
A modern Pied Piper, carrying no flute, only the promise of 
bread. Herbert Hoover in devastated Warsaw, followed by 
homeless children. The world is hungry and we can help. 





Press Ass’n. 
Orphaned by bombing raids, these much-shifted children 
find a wayside hostess in Berlin. German rations have been 
cut to 1275 calories a day. Defeat shouldn't mean starvation. 
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Press Ass'n. 
Their heroes: Togliatti, Lenin, and Tito. Their aim: a pro- 
Yugoslav bid for Trieste. It’s another sore spot where only 
a firm U. S. policy can halt the Soviet expansion plan. 





European 
\ common sight once. Will the KKK be revived? On March 
it registered as a “fraternal association” in Georgia. 
President: James A. Colescott, former Imperial Wizard. 





Harris & Bwing 
With Communists Moscow still comes first. The “Daily 
Worker's” ex-managing editor, Louis Budenz (with Fr. 
Cavanaugh of Notre Dame) testified to it in Congress. 











smoke of battle has been cleared away and the gains and 
losses verified, there must be some proportion between the 
good achieved and the evils allowed. Otherwise the strike 
was objectively unjust, quite apart from the intention of the 
strikers. 

In a highly mechanized culture like ours wherein the 
lighting, refrigeration, transportation, hospital therapies, the 
fire alarm system, and other life-and-death equipment is de. 
pendent upon a utility like electric power, such a plant 
simply cannot be allowed to stand idle. Workers who walk 
out of such a plant imperil the well-being of an entire city, 
This can hardly be justified by a legitimate claim to a higher 
wage or to some minor improvement in their contract. 

A strike of this kind is not only wrong, it also invites 
strong-arm methods against the workers themselves. Cus 
todians of the city’s welfare realize that the public at large 
is quick to judge that such strikes do more harm than good. 
Consequently they do not hesitate to adopt a strategy like 
Governor Tuck's or to foster legislation which can impose 
reasonable, or even perhaps unreasonable, restraints upon 
the right of laborers to strike. In the matter of public 
utilities, it would be both more just and more wise for the 
laborers themselves to recognize and abide by the intrinsic 
limitations upon their right to strike. 


Ir is easy to say, “I told you so.” But it’s not always fun. 
The policy the United States Department of State has fol 
lowed in relations with Argentina for the last two years has 
brought the very results most 
feared. The Argentinians have 
justifiably alienated themselves 
from us because of our med- 
dling. The United States is put 
in the awkward position of having to accept Colonel Perén as 
President despite Spruille Braden, Blue Book, and the classifi 
cation “Fascist.” And the whole good neighbor policy of 
hemispheric solidarity so laboriously and patiently built is 
being razed. It is an unlovely spectacle and one that was 
not unforetold. The sole cause has been the unilateral action 
of the State Department despite the treaties of collaboration 
we have entered into with other Americar nations since 1933. 

In its essence the good neighbor policy is based on the 
fact that the nations in the North and South American hemi- 
spheres are sovereign nations. As a consequence of this the 
underlying theme has been that no American nation shall 
suffer interference from another American nation in its 
domestic affairs. The result aimed at has been hemispheric 
solidarity. This required consultation and co-operation 
among the American republics whenever any problem threat: 
ened the security, harmony, or welfare of the American family 
of nations. 

In the case of Argentina, the United States has acted alone, 
not consulting, only informing the other countries of this 
hemisphere. By a series of actions culminating in our refusal 
to be a party to any American defense system which would 
include the Perén government we have revived all the ancient 
Latin American fears of Yankee imperialism. Nor may we 
expect the other American nations to go along with us. 
Ecuador, Brazil, Cuba, and Peru quickly sent memoranda to 
this country stating that they have no desire at all to see 
Argentina excluded from any defense pact, that on the con- 
trary Argentina must be included if there is to be a spirit 
of concord and continental solidarity. 

Mr. Spruille Braden, Mr. James Byrnes, and President 
Truman were no doubt utterly sincere in their belief that the 
course of action adopted was democratic and most calculated 
to achieve unity. They are confronted now not merely with 
the arguments of those who said their policy would not work. 
They are staring at the naked fact that it didn’t work. It is 
to their credit that they seem now to be changing tactics. If 
so, there is still hope for the good neighbor policy. 
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It is important to attend a labor school. A workman takes notes 
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tion ODAY Mr. Average Citizen is more tions Act of 1935—which declares: “Em- 

933. conscious of the American labor ployees shall have the right to self- 

the movement than ever before. Let him organization, to form, join, or assist 

emt: pick up whatever paper he will or tune _ labor organization, to bargain collective- 

the in on whatever popular radio newscaster ly through representatives of their own 

hall he wishes, he is made aware of the im- choosing, and to engage in concerted 

its portant role played by trade unions in activities for the purpose of collective 

eric our present economy. The American bargaining or other mutual aid or pro- 

tion labor movement is the largest and _ tection.” Since 1935 American labor 

eat: strongest free trade-union movement in unions have had a phenomenal growth. 

nily the world today. Over fifteen million They have increased their membership 
workers are organized in the A.F.L., threefold, and there is every reason to 

me, C.1.O., and independent unions such as_ assume that they will continue to in- 

this the Railroad Brotherhoods, Telephone crease their numbers. Whether we like 

isal Workers, etc. it or not, the trade union is here to stay, 

uld This has not always been the case. and we must recognize it as an impor- 

ent When the Industrial Revolution create1 tant elemént in the American commu- 

we a large class of workers who, insteai nity. 

us. of owning their own tools and working It behooves us, therefore, as good 

to in their own homes or shops, had to sell citizens to learn something about the 

see their labor for wages, the development principles on which this movement is 

on of the modern trade union was bound based and its underlying philosophies. 

rit to come. But for decades that develop- The American trade union is committed 
ment was slow, fraught with heartbreak- to the continuance of free enterprise as 

nt ing difficulties, and stalled by periodic we know it in America. Despite the opin- 

he reverses. It was only after a century of ion prevailing in many quarters, it is 

ed severe struggle that the right of the not Communist or Marxist in its origin 

ith worker to unite with his colleagues to or in policy or program. This is true of 

3 protect and advance their common in- all branches of the organized labor 

is terests became the law of the land. movement, whether A.F.L., or C.1.0., or 

If This right is clearly stated in labor's independent. Labor recognizes that 
Magna Carta—the National Labor Rela- free enterprise and free labor are inter- 
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dependent; one cannot exist without the 
other. American labor believes that only 
an economic system based upon the 
principles of free enterprise can progres- 
sively raise the national income and thus 
attain what everyone desires—full em- 
ployment for all. Labor believes that 
such an economy can provide ample 
support for the health, educational, 
recreational, and similar public services 
so essential to its welfare in an industrial 
society. Such an economy is not repres- 
sive but can completely support the free 
exercise of civil and political liberties. 

To grow and prosper, any organiza- 
tion or movement must fill a real need, 
and it is because labor unions do fill an 
important economic need that their 
ranks are increasing day by day. How- 
ever, even the most ardent trade union- 
ist will admit that they are far from 
perfect. They have all the faults and 
weaknesses which can be found in any 
comparable organization of fifteen mil- 
lion members, but they are essentially 
democratic and their leadership is on 
the whole honest and responsible. Any 
fair-minded student of our American 
system will admit that insurance com- 
panies, banks, fraternal organizations, 
welfare organizations, and even churches 
have suffered over the years from their 
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Wide World 


Acme 
Who are first to arrive, last to leave, at union meetings? Usually the Communists. Shouldering union burdens offsets this 


of dishonest and unethical leaders. 
But let us look at some of the weak- 
nesses which threaten the future of the 
1erican trade-union movement. As a 
lent and active worker in the move- 
nt for many years, it is my considered 
rment that the greatest threat to the 
union at the present time is the 
tration of Communists into its ranks. 
for years they have attempted to 
over the movement either through 
ng-from-within tactics or by build- 
dual movement of revolutionary 
unionism, up to the present time 
have been unsuccessful. In America 
there are no Communist unions. 
are, however, unions which are 
munist-dominated, and unless we 
ver vigilant their number will in- 
se. For many years the A.F. of L. has 
edly and openly fought Communist 
nce wherever it has appeared in its 
ted unions. With the rise of the 
O. the Communists transferred much 
eir effort to this new labor move- 
which was successfully organizing 
mass production industries, and 
h diverse means succeeded in en- 
hing themselves in some of these 
Inions. 
a definite part of the program 
Communists in America to in- 
their influence within labor ranks. 
ise they use unethical means, it is 
iit for the average fair-minded 
rican worker to comprehend their 
euvers and to combat them. They 
organized much like an army, with 
ral control and very strict discipline. 
r membership lists are secret and 


they never disclose their true objectives. 
Their first loyalty is not to their union 
or to American democratic principles 
but rather to the carrying out of the 
latest directive from Moscow to strength- 
en the U.S.S.R.’s importance as a world 
power. 

Their members are specially trained 
in Communist schools and _ through 
maintaining strict discipline are often 
able to wield greater strength than their 
numbers would warrant. At meetings 
they are always the first to arrive and the 
last to leave, and through secret caucuses 
prior to meetings they always have a 
positive program to suggest. They are 


the first to volunteer to work on com- 
mittees and do all the unpleasant tasks 
which most members avoid if possible. 
Because they are active members, with 
a definite program, they are successful 
in taking over first the minor offices and 
later key positions, such as the editor- 
ship of the local union’s paper or the 
office of secretary or treasurer. Because 
they have been well schooled in parlia- 
mentary procedure and trained in those 
speaking and writing techniques which 
have the most popular appeal, they 
often outshine the honest, plodding 
rank-and-filer. A further advantage the 
Communist union member has is the 
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fact that there are at his disposal at all 
“times the resources and abilities of pro- 
{fessionals and experts in the “Party” 
“who are outside his union. 

’ A second weakness, in my opinion, in 
‘the trade-union movement is the dicta- 
‘prial and undemocratic administration 
‘to be found in a few of our unions. 


“Considerable publicity has been given 


to the presence of gangsters and racke- 
; among labor leaders. In the few 
ions where this condition prevails one 
Ily finds that the chief source of 
me for these racketeer leaders is the 
yment made by unscrupulous repre- 
sntatives of management. Fortunately, 
ever, this condition is being reme- 
died, largely through the pressure of 
Sooesi opinion, the influence of re- 







“sponsible leaders, and the courageous 
‘forts of the rank-and-file members. 

" Parenthetically, it is axiomatic that 
‘the usual is not news. The thousands of 
‘unions which are well run, honestly led, 
‘and democratically conducted never 
make the front page. It is the unusual, 
the extraordinary event which is fea- 
tured by press and radio. Labor could 
not merit nor could it long maintain 
public confidence if the exceptional and 
isolated condition of Communist or 
racketeer control were to become the 
rule. 

This is also true of the vast majority 
of the unions that negotiate collective 
bargaining agreements through peace- 
ful methods without recourse to strikes. 
Even when the number of workers out 
on strike recently in this country was at 
the highest, there were still greater num- 
bers of workers who were continuing in 
their daily jobs while their leaders were 
negotiating agreements with manage- 
ment around the conference table. Most 
of the strikes which have made the head- 
lines have been caused by the break- 
down of collective bargaining and were 
justified by the increased cost of living; 
otherwise they would not have received 
the continued support of the members 
on the picket line. 


HE third weakness in our unions 

is the presence of intolerance, 
both religious and racial. While the 
presence of Communists and racketeers 
is played up regularly in the press of the 
country, this third defect does not gain 
great attention. This is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that it is a fault pertaining 
not exclusively to the trade union; it is 
one which is shared by too great a 
majority of our citizens. As trade unions 
represent a cross section of the American 
community, they are suffering from the 
intolerant attitudes prevalent through- 
out America. Recently there has devel- 
oped a considerable amount of racial 
tension, religious bigotry, and anti- 
Semitism which sets Protestant against 
Catholic, Christian against Jew, white 
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Unfair 
Competition 


> On an Irish fair day a decrepit- 
looking horse was being offered to 
the highest bidder. An old farmer 
watched as a young man in riding 
breeches bid for the animal. When 
the sale was completed, he turned 





to the young fellow. “Tell me,” he inquired, “what on earth are ye 


going to do with that thing?” 


“Oh,” replied the cocky young sportsman, “I’m going to race him.” 
The farmer spat and had another look at the animal. 
“Well, ye’ll win,” he said, and walked off. 





against colored, and native citizen 
against foreign-born. This is a threat to 
all we hold dear in America. 

Having indicated a few of the weak- 
nesses currently present in our trade 
union movement, now let us consider 
what workers—and particularly Catholic 
workers—should be doing about them. 
Is it not true that Catholic members of 
unions are, by and large, merely dues- 
paying members; that they seldom at- 
tend meetings and, when they do attend, 
their participation in the business of the 
meeting and in the discussions is prac- 
tically nil? When they have “gripes,” 
they talk about them during the lunch 
period or over a glass of beer, rather 
than presenting them at the meetings 
or to their officers. Don’t they assume 
the “let George do it” attitude and then 
when a Communist offers to do the job 
they let that George do it? They never 
volunteer to serve on committees and 
when asked are always too busy. 

In all unions there is a considerable 
amount of routine and uninteresting 
work which must be carried on by the 
members. This is popularly known as 
“Jimmy Higgins” or “leg” work. Who 
is it that attends the meetings and does 
this work? If there are any Communists 
in your union, you may be sure they are 
always ready and willing to serve. When 
there is mimeographing to be done, 
handbills or news releases to be pre- 
pared and passed out, picket duties— 
they are never too busy. We cannot just 
talk about the Communist threat in 
unions; we must do something about it. 
Speaking from many years of actual 
experience in matching wits with their 
maneuvers and continual somersaults in 
carrying out the “party line,” I know 
that it requires organization and plenty 
of hard work. We must not be just 
“agin” the Communist; we must have a 
Positive program of action. 

To win support, our program must 
appeal to all members. We must not 
make the mistake of organizing into just 


Catholic groups, as this makes us vulner- 
able to attack on religious grounds. 
Rather, we must work as loyal trade 
unionists and our preliminary caucuses 
must be composed of representatives of 
all groups—Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish. We must be indefatigable in our 
efforts to work as one to build the 
union. 


T must be recognized that Commu- 
nists have had special training. which 

enables them to make the most of every 
opportunity. But special training is not 
the exclusive prerogative of Communist 
union members. Throughout America 
facilities are now available for the train- 
ing of all workers. Courses are offered 
in public speaking, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, journalism, shop steward train- 
ing, collective bargaining techniques, 
union administration, and union history 
and policies by the extension divisions 
of universities and other educational in- 
stitutions. It is to the credit of the Cath- 
olic Church and its schools that they 
have opened their doors for a realistic 
discussion of these problems to trade 
unionists of all faiths. The Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists, through 
its various branches, is doing yeoman 
service in maintaining similar schools. 
In addition to these outside agencies 
trade unions are spending considerable 
sums of money in educating their mem- 
bers and in training future leaders. 

The American labor movement is 
organically sound and is filling the 
needs of its fifteen million members. I 
am convinced that it will ‘continue to 
grow. It has now come of age. After 
years of struggle, having won its legal 
rights to organize, it must now assume 
the responsibilities which are a counter- 
part of those rights. The best safeguard 
for the preservation of democracy is the 
continuance of a free, democratic trade- 
union movement. It is our chief bulwark 
of defense against the menace of totali- 
tarianism. 





ibove: A change of atmosphere—from a German prison camp to col- 
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r HERE was plenty of room for me 
a the beaches of Normandy and 
the Battle of the Bulge but there is 

oom for me in a Catholic college,” 
rote one discouraged and disappointed 
x-GI to a university president after he 

id been refused admission because the 
s was crowded. 

Chis bitter letter reflects the attitude 

many former members of the armed 

vices who are unable to obtain places 
ong the undergraduates in colleges 

d universities in the United States. 
five long years, the young man lived 

the hope that upon his return to 
ian life he would be able to acquire 
education. This hope had buoyed 
up during the long weeks of basic 
ning; ft had sustained him when 
farewells were said to. friends, family, 
| to native land; it had furnished an 
ipe from the unbelievable hardships 
pattle. 
During his service in the army, he had 
red over catalogs of educational in- 
stitutions at every opportunity. He had 
written to registrars asking for bulletins, 

pamphlets, and other information. A 

major topic of conversation was the 
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ze campus. Right: Three veterans give their views on college life 


condition under which the government 
financed the education of former mem- 
bers of the wartime military organiza- 
tions. 

All expenses paid, including tuition, 
books, and supplies plus $65 a month 
for a single man and $90 a month for 
one with dependents, are the present 
allowances. When the war ended, pay- 
ments were $15 less a month, but an 
amendment was passed providing for 
increased sums. 

Colleges started to feel the pressure 
from former servicemen in the registra- 
tion for the fall semester in 1945. dn one 
way or another, however, they were able 
to take care of most of those who ap- 
plied. A few schools were crowded to 
capacity. There was a rush for engineer- 
ing, for instance, and the majority of 
the schools offering training in this field 
were forced to close their doors early. 
However, most of those who failed to 
enter engineering, found a place in the 
science curriculum of liberal arts col- 
leges or other suitable courses. 

The stampede really began with the 
registration for the February semester. 
Colleges were unable to cope with the 





; Ovvercrowded colleges 
must refuse entrance to 
eager veterans doomed to 


disappointment 
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thousands of applicants. Registrars 
locked their doors. They stopped fur- 
nishing application blanks because stu- 
dents could not be accepted even if they 
qualified. Supplies of bulletins were ex- 
hausted. Every classroom seat was al- 
located early and rush orders were issued 
for construction of barracks and other 
temporary buildings. A frantic search 
was under way for teachers. 

That colleges were almost entirely un- 
prepared for the flood of students was 
not their fault. For five years enrollment 
was limited in graduate schools, training 
ground for young teachers. No able- 
bodied young layman had been per 
mitted to continue with advance studies 
under the wartime regulations. The 
armed services or essential industry were 
the alternatives. Hundreds of young 
men who had been in graduate schools, 
training for teaching, were lost to the 
profession by the war. They went into 
other work on leaving the army because 
of higher pay or learned new skills for 
which they were suited and lost their 
inclination to teach. 

The government allowed little con- 
struction work by colleges during the 
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war. Military personnel stationed at col- 

leges merely took the place of students 

who went in the services. The vacated 

dassrooms, dormitories, and laboratories 

were turned over to the various training 
ups. 

Finally, because of the paper shortage, 
no large stocks of text books were in 
the hands of the publishers. The prob- 
lem of obtaining suitable texts was a 
major one in many fields. Appeals for 
secondhand texts were broadcast but the 
returns were far from adequate. 

The situation in Catholic colleges was 
especially critical. They had developed 
rapidly in years before the war. Build- 
ings and equipment had failed to keep 

e even with this growth. According 
to statistics compiled by the education 
department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, there were 184 
Catholic colleges and universities in 
1936, having 10,778 faculty members, an 
increase of 87.9 per cent in the number 
of teachers in ten years. The 1936 stu- 
dent enrollment in these institutions 
was 128,362, an increase of 62.8 per 
cent over 1926. These figures include 
all students enrolled in all Catholic uni- 
yersities and colleges, extensions, cor- 
fespondence and special courses, sum- 
mer schools as well as liberal arts 
olleges, graduate and _ professional 
schools. Only 37,446 men were enrolled 
in regular undergraduate courses. 


INCE 1936 there has been an in- 

crease in the capacity of the Catholic 
colleges, but it is doubtful if today they 
can accommodate more than 65,000 un- 
dergraduate men. Under normal condi- 
tions, it could be expected that sufficient 
students would be coming from high 
schools to fill most of these institutions. 
Eighteen-year-olds were still being con- 


scripted for military service in the spring 
of 1946, but indications are that this 
may be discontinued before the fall 
semester of 1946. Colleges will have to 
prepare for both the ex-servicemen and 
the 1946 high school graduates. In fact 
many educators believe the peak of the 
demand for college education wil] be 
seen in the fall of this year. 

It is impossible to estimate the num- 
ber of Catholic men who were in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard who now wish to benefit from the 
Government’s generous offer to finance 
their education. Taking the usual figure 
of 13,000,000 in the armed services, it 
is not unreasonable to assume that ap- 
proximately one-third of this number 
or in excess of 4,000,000 were. Catholics. 
Judging from reports from various edu- 
cational institutions, the number of for- 
mer servicemen who will seek admission 
to Catholic colleges and universities will 
run well into six figures. It can be seen 
how critical the situation is when it is 
realized that there are places for less 
than 65,000, most of which, in normal 
times, are supplied directly from high 
schools. 

Generally, colleges have followed the 
policy of accepting back any students 
with satisfactory records who were pre- 
viously enrolled but whose education 
was interrupted by military service. 
Otherwise, students who are admitted 
compose a select group. Previous scholas- 
tic standing is given primary considera- 
tion. The student who wasted his time 
in high school and made a poor record 
now has little chance to obtain admis- 


sion, to a college. Most of the colleges. 


take into consideration the location of a 
prospective student's home. They feel 
they have a special obligation to provide 
education for young men who live in or 





It’s only a trailer, but it has to be home until daddy finishes college dome 
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near the city in which the college is lo- 
cated. Then a student who is able to 
live at home presents no problem in 
providing living quarters in these days 
of acute housing shortages. 

It is not easy for the registrar or 
college administrator to turn down an 
alert, capable student who has given 
long years of service to his country. Some 
of the applicants may be handicapped 
as a result of their war service, and are 
offered financing under the Veterans 
Rehabilitation Act. Many of those who 
were wounded in action, or are suffering 
from malaria or other handicaps in- 
curred in military service, are seeking 
an education. 


j IS not unusual for a prospective 
student, who has his heart set on a 
college education, to burst into tears 
when the situation is explained to him. 
Although every effort is made to be kind 
and sympathetic with the veterans de- 
siring to enter college, much bitterness 
is bound to result. 

“I've seen some fighting myself,” re- 
marked one stalwart young man as he 
limped from the registrar's office in the 
midst of an attempt to explain why no 
additional students could be accepted. 
Then the registrar shed some tears. 

The conditions guarantee colleges an 
earnest, industrious, and capable stu- 
dent body. Students successful in obtain- 
ing a chair in a classroom know there 
are hundreds waiting for their places if 
they fail to make good. Highest quality 
work can be expected. Discipline is no 
longer a problem in the classes. 

Under most favorable’ conditions, a 
teacher expects a certain percentage of 
assignments missed, of lessons that have 
not been studied. These are now at a 
minimum. One teacher, who during a 
semester received 1,500 assignments from 
students in his classes, found that only 
on twenty-five occasions had students 
failed to turn in work without giving 
an adequate explanation. 

The student who comes to a uni- 
versity from military service is mature. 
He has acquired knowledge and ability 
during the time he has been away, and 
generally is more intent and serious 
than the student who has just finished 
high school. 

Yes, the GI is doing very well in col- 
lege and university. But the educators 
want a chance to prepare the next time 
the government agrees to finance the 
education of any number much larger 
than the normal enrollment. Such a pro- 
gram entails the job of training addi- 
tional teachers and providing classrooms, 
laboratories, libraries, dormitories, and 
needed equipment. Unfortunately, these 
preliminary necessities were to a large 
extent, overlooked in the veterans’ edu- 
cational program. 
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~ FE WAS one morning lying upon 
i qi. back in bed, the anguish and 
re of the wound upon his leg suffer- 
iim to lie in no other position, when 
thought came into his head that if he 
ld purchase such a thing and have it 
ed down upon a board, as a large 
p of the fortification of the town and 
del of Namur, with its environs, it 
ht be a means of giving him ease.” 
—From Laurence Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy 
+ * * 
Well, well, and how are you today?” 
d Chaplain Whin, rubbing his hands 
ther briskly as if he had just come 
yut of the cold. 
Toby Shandy slowly looked up 
his long-contemplated right leg, 
| before he could begin to give some 
id of an answer to the Chaplain he 
id to do something with his hands. 
He had to do something with his 
ids so that he would not cry out un- 
nably for the Chaplain to please go 
y and leave him alone. 
he took his hands off the arm rests 
s wheel chair and picked up the 
leather-bound book which lay in 
Okay, chaplain,” said Toby petu- 
‘okay!” 
[ see you’re reading; that’s a good 
’ Chaplain Whin continued by way 
ynversation. “What book is it?” he 
iC d. 
I'm reading an old history book 
1 Namur,” Toby said flatly. 
Namur,” said Chaplain 
moistening his lips as if one had 
wrder to say “Namur.” 
en Chaplain Whin realized almost 
late that Toby Shandy had been 
ided in that sector. Namur was why 
always looked at his right leg. 
He looked at his right leg because he 
have any left one; he looked at 
zht leg and thought profoundly 
Namur. 
Well, I'll drop in on you again soon,” 
i1aplain said to Toby as tactfully 
kindly as he could. 
sh you would,” said Toby, with 
mustered warmth, for he, too, 
1 to be nice even if it hurt. 
chaplain walked out of the small, 
hospital room and was gone. ‘Coby 
about him a moment, he 


Namur, 


1t about how it hurt him to be 
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nice these days. He wanted to be nice 
anyway and he wished that the hurt he 
got from being nice could be as painful 
as the hurt that he could now feel down 
where his left leg used to be. He opened 
the book to the place where he had been 
reading. 

“The town lies on the left bank at the 
junction of the rivers Sambre and 
Meuse,’ while the rocky promontory 
forming the fork between them is 
crowned with the old citadel. . . .” 

“The old citadel,” Toby mused, look- 
ing out of the room’s wide window. Be- 
low him-he could see the emerald, land- 
scape terraces of the vast, modern Army 
hospital in eastern United States wherein 
he was a patient. 


The incredible, dizzying strangeness 
of life and time up6n this earth con- 
fronted him accumulatively, and for an 
instant the open book before him re- 
verted seemingly to blurring and blot- 
ting printer’s ink. 

“It’s time for your beauty sleep, my 
gallant young knight,” a soft, mirthful 
feminine voice announced, not without 
its implicit hint of benevolent authority. 
Nurse Lt. Margaret Streeter, who had 
just come into the room, was not very 
tall and not very blonde. She was alarm- 
ingly good-looking but wore her comeli- 
ness and her clothes with such a cool, 
indifferent air that many and many a 
beauty-seeker blandly passed her by. 
Even Sergeant Toby Shandy passed her 
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by, but not blandly. Profoundly his at- 
tentions were fixed on the weird, wild 
beauty of a medieval fortress which a 
bunch of Nazis had converted into a 
kind of pillbox only the winter before. 
You might say he was too busy looking 
at Namur ever to look seriously at the 
lovely, ministering Margaret. 

But she had looked at him. She had 
looked at the lithe, young Yankee war- 
rior new-returned from the wars. She 
had seen the dark, unmanageable hair 
tossing in coma; she had seen the hurt 
and the horror which had formerly been 
rampant in his clear, blue eyes. Lt. 
Margaret Streeter had looked long, too 
long, and she had loved, did love, this 
thoughtful, but writhing young man. 








































































































“That’s us!” Toby squealed with mi- 
raculous delight. “‘Say, that was my 
gang; ask Johnny Squee! Where is he?”’ 


“Where’s Johnny Squee, when's he 
coming in?” Toby asked. 

Cpl. Johnny Squee had been with 
Toby at Namur. He was a stubby little 
redhead who had slowed down some 
shrapnel with his doughty left arm. He 
came in to see Toby almost every day. 

“He'll be in late this afternoon,” the 
nurse said quickly,” and now you for the 
sack,” she added, swinging Toby around 
and wheeling him with gentle swiftness 
over to the side of his bed. 

“How's the throbbing?” she asked him 
after he had settled back in the white, 


Rn Toby was so busy trying to re- 


capture the past that he couldn’t see the 


lovely things the present had to offer 
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adjustable hospital bed with the long, 
spindly legs. 

“We got ’em,” was all Toby said, 
reaching for his book which was resting 
on the little metal table within arm’s 
reach of his bed. 

“You got those throbs with or without 
needles?” Nurse Streeter asked in con- 
sciously cheerful slang. 

“With,” Toby answered laconically 
and opened his book to read the follow- 
ing: 

“Don John of Austria made Namur 
his headquarters in the Netherlands and 
died there in 1578. Louis XIV took it in 
1692 and Vauban renewed the defenses, 
but William III retook it in 1695... .” 

“Yes, but Sgt. Toby Shandy accom- 
panied by Cpl. Johnny Squee and the 
9th U. S. Army retook it from the des- 
cendants of William III in 1944,” he 
mused, half aloud. 

“What's ‘at?’ Nurse Streeter asked 
curiously, “what's that about 1944?” 

“1944 is invariably followed by 1945 
and 1945 by 1946,” Toby said wryly. 

“And pain in Toby’s leg is invariably 
followed by heap much sweet dreams,” 
Margaret Streeter said quietly. There 
was the small needle and the small cap- 
sule of morphine for Toby. It would 
make him sleep deeply, deep beneath the 
pain where things are soft and easy and 
where there is no belching horror fol- 
lowed by sudden, numbing steel. 

She could look at him then a little 
while without his seeing her. She could 
take a good look, push back his hair, 
and then scuff down to the cafeteria for 
coffee and a cigarette. 


“ LL right, let’s have a look at it,” 
fee. Gurney said with the tradi- 
tional but well-intentioned boredom of 
all overworked Army medicos. 

It was late in the afternoon, the sweet, 
oblivion dream was ended, and they 
were again looking at where his leg used 
to be. 

“Well,” said the Major—he was a bald- 
ing, fattish man of about fifty, who had 
seen the worst of the first World War 
and thus could not become appalled at 
the worst of this one—“you’re coming 
right along, coming right along,” he re- 
peated, purely for the sake of rhythmical- 
ly sounding speech. 

“Keep an eye on this young adonis, 
Miss Streeter.” He was thinking of 
another young adonis on the next floor 
up who did not have any leg to con- 
template at all. He wondered what 
words he would say to him; he punched 
Toby restrainedly on the shoulder, 
winked at Miss Streeter, began to whis- 
tle, and walked out of the room. 

“Say, Toby,” Nurse Streeter said after 
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the Major had gone, “would you be 
offended if I told you about something 
[ read concerning the 9th Army?” 

She wanted to get him to talk. She 
wanted him to talk because she knew 
it was all pent up in him. He didn’t 
to talk entirely about death be- 
cause of that place called Namur. Death 
had been there, of course, death and 
d and horror as in all the 


have 


lestruction 
bastions where strangers struggle with 

ich other and die. But more than death 
was at Namur, at least for Toby. Don 
John of Austria was there along with 
Louis Quatorze, Vauban, and William 
the Third. She felt he now saw it all as 
the varicolored dream of an imaginative 
child and it would do him so much good 
to share that dream with her, with any- 
one who would listen and know that his 
was a marvelous tale. 

‘What is it?” he asked, a little defen- 
sively, but fresh from his text and not 
with the usual simmering hurt in his 

‘I picked up an old news weekly in 
the nurses’ lounge the other night and 
across an item which made me 
think of you and Johnny Squee.” 

“What?” Toby importuned, with the 
faintest flicker of a twinkle in his eyes. 

I memorized it for you,” Margaret 
said. “It was buried in a news story and 
it went something like this: ‘troops of 
the 9th had to storm the moats of a 
fourteenth century castle to dig out one 
stubborn Nazi formation.’ ” 

“That's us,” Toby squealed with 
miraculous delight. “Say, that was my 
gang; ask Johnny Squee! Where is he? 
Hey Johnny!” he shouted. 
easy now,” Nurse Streeter 
counseled, “lie back and take it easy. 
I'll go get Johnny.” 

She dashed out of the hospital room 
with a lightness and glee she had not 
known in many a day. This was it! If 
she could only get Johnny and quick. 


I ran 


‘Easy, 


PL. JOHNNY SQUEE scratched 

pes hopelessly tangled red head. 

Chis don’t look like it to me, Toby,” 
he said with friendly skepticism. 

‘Never mind what it looks like to you. 
Just keep doing what I tell you to do,” 
Toby quietly observed with the wait- 
ind-see certitude of the deeply engrossed 
scholar. He was leaning dangerously far 
out of his wheel chair and looking down- 
ward and slightly to the right. Down- 
ward and slightly to the right had of 
late been his habitual deeply morbid 
preoccupation of the mind, but this 
was no longer true. 

For the cause of his rapt attention was 
no longer one pajama leg folded and 
pinned at the knee, but was rather the 
two symmetrical piles of water glasses, 
bottles, and books on the floor which 
were awaiting some added feat of imagi- 
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The Colonel walked in, followed by Major Gurney, and Chaplain Whin 


native engineering to give them a mean- 
ing. 
“Where's the river we crossed? Where's 


. it at? I don’t get the picture at all.” 


Cpl. Squee remonstrated, winking im- 
pudently at Nurse Streeter who was 
smoothing the rumples out of Toby’s 
bed. 

“Yeh, what's it all about, Toby?” 
Nurse Streeter queried with intense, 
mock-confusion. “Even Johnny doesn’t 
catch on and he was there.” 

Toby ignored the quips with a sly 
grin as he wrinkled his brow, pushed 
back his hair with graceful nervousness, 
and peered savagely into the book called 
Namur. 

Margaret Streeter walloped a pillow 
with joyous gusto. 

This was Saturday morning and there 
would bé the weekly inspection by the 
hospital CO, Colonel Bluster. Major 
Gurney, the floor doctor, would be along 
and perhaps others, but she could not 
bring herself to a state resembling wor- 
riment. She could only sing inwardly at 
the thought of Toby. Shandy unguarded- 
ly talking, of Toby Shandy listening to 
unguarded talk, of Sergeant Toby con- 
juring up Namur on the floor of the 
hospital room without a trace of the 
fugitive hurt in his eyes. 

There was also the Toby Shandy who 
had begun to observe that she was a good- 
looking young woman since only the 
past Wednesday when he had squealed 
and yelled for Johnny Squee. 


But even if he had begun to call her 
“Street” with a shyness that bespoke 
quiet, budding affection, it was no cause 
for joy comparable with the fact that 
he had found himself again, that he 


could talk and yell and tell you how it | 


was once with him and Johnny Squee. 

He flipped over the pages of the book 
until he came to a pictorial map of the 
river fork, the citadel, and the town. 

“I don’t get the picture,” Johnny 
Squee .had said. Toby wondered if 
Johnny had forgotten the last time he 
had used that phrase. 

“Johnny, dash over to your room and 
get those two strips of cellophane you 
gaffled me from Supply,” Toby said. 

“Oke,” said Johnny with an instant, 
infectious grin and went striding out 
into the corridor. 

“Hey Street,” Toby began. 

She knew he would tell her something 
that used to be part of the spirit-pain 
within him. She put the pillow down 
and walked over to the wheel chair. She 
put her hand gently on his shoulder 
and listened. 

“Did you hear Johnny use that phrase 
about getting the picture? Well, we 
used to say that a lot over there. The 
Looey who used to brief us would always 
ask at the end of his talk, ‘Get the 
picture?’ ” 

“If we had any questions on our 
particular deal we'd ask him pronto or 
forever hold our peace. Then we'd go 


‘back to our respective squads and tell 
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the guys all that they were supposed 
to know. The day we crossed the river 
Johnny Squee said the very same thing 
he said today: ‘I don’t get the picture 
at all!’”’ 

“Isn’t that strange!” Nurse Streeter 
exclaimed in spontaneous agreement. 

And it was strange, she thought. They 
are the same guys beneath the bomb- 
rain as they are in the States where it 
is safe, and where no one will die be- 
cause one does not completely under- 
stand. It was the same “picture” and 
Johnny Squee did not get it at all. At 
Namur he went with Toby and the 
others across the river, he fought and 
almost died. Also it was just like walk- 
ing out of the room to get the two strips 
of cellophane. Love and trust were there 
in both cases, and even if one did not 
fully understand, one followed. 

Johnny came back with the two strips 
of cellophane, and at Toby’s hovering, 
insistent bidding he made them angle 
together at one end, not unlike the 
forking of two rivers. 

The angled cellophane came between 
the two piles of water glasses, bottles 
and books which now served as Namur 
and the river citadel respectively. 

“Now do you see the picture, Corporal 
Squee?” Toby asked. 

Nurse Streeter looked out of the cor- 
ner of her eye at the visual condition of 
the room, Out of the corner of her mind 
she was aware of the impending inspec- 
tion, and Toby’s imagined battlements 
strewn all over the floor would not 
present a very neat appearance. 

Johnny Squee scratched his tangled 
thatch of red hair. 

“I don’t see it, Toby,” he said squeam- 
ishly. 

“Okay, look,” Toby began. “This pile 


here,” he pointed to the pile nearest 


the wheel chair, “is Namur, the cello- 
phane angle is the river fork, okay? Now 
what would you say the other -pile of 
stuff is supposed to be!” 

Johnny was just about to dig soul- 
fully at the roots of his hair with his 
fingers when it hit him. 

“Hey, that’s the castle,” he exclaimed, 
“That’s where we crossed the river and 
took what they gave us right in the 
kisser.” 

“That’s right,” Toby continued. “Also 
that is where they took what we had 
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until there were just a few of us and 
none of them.” 

“We crossed about here,” Johnny 
said, tracing his right index finger across 
the angled cellophane. 

“The hell we did; we crossed here,” 
Toby said vociferously. 

“Toby!” Nurse Streeter screamed as 
Sergeant Shandy tumbled sharply out of 
his wheel chair. 

The glasses and bottles of “Namur” 
were rolling about on the floor when 
Toby rolled his eyes at Nurse Streeter 
in whose arms he was supported in 
wondrously easing comfort. 

“Say, it’s about time I gave you a 
tumble, you know that!” he said to the 
nurse impishly. 

“Yes, it is about time,” the white- 
garbed Lt. snapped with refreshing 
frankness, “but here Johnny, help me 
get this ape back into bed.” 

Johnny and Nurse Streeter were 
about to lift Toby in a strictly vertical 
direction when the door opened and 
the Colonel walked in followed by 
Major Gurney and Chaplain Whin. 

Colonel Bluster said a very loud noth- 
ing with a framing, withering stare. 

“All right, let’s have a look at it,” 
Major Gurney snapped, motioning im- 
patiently toward Toby’s bed as if to 
show the Colonel that he, at least, was 
still on the job. 


“What's all this?” Colonel Bluster 


finally managed to blurt at Nurse 
Streeter. 
“Well, sir,” she erupted swiftly, 


scrambling to her feet and leaving Toby 
sitting in close proximity to the con- 
fluence of the rivers Sambre and Meuse, 
“Corporal Shandy, here, I mean Ser- 
geant Squee and myself, here. . . .” 

The Colonel saved the nurse added 
embarrassment by directly interrogating 
Toby. 

“Just what are you doing squatting 
on that floor, Sergeant? Don’t you real- 
ize the seriousness of your condition?” 

“No, sir, I mean, yes, sir,” Toby 
began, sharing somewhat in the general 
confusion of the moment. Then quickly 
regaining the unfailing stability of his 
theme, he added: “We're re-fighting one 
of our old battles, sir; this pile’s Namur, 
and that one’s the citadel. The cello- 
phane angle represents the fork of the 
Sambre and the Meuse. Corporal Squee 





Payment in Full 


> The owner had just insured his ramshackle 


house against damage by fire. 


“What would I get,” he asked the agent, “if 
the house should burn down tonight?” 
“I would say about ten years,” replied the 


agent promptly. 
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and I along with our squad made a 
crossing about here.” 

“The hell we did,” Johnny Squee 
interrupted hotly. “We crossed up the 
Meuse more, say, about here,” he as- 
serted, pointing to a spot farther up the 
righthand strip of cellophane. “It was 
near that sunken canal barge, .remem- 
ber?” Johnny continued. 

“Who sunk the barge?” the Colonel 
asked with startling avidity as if he 
were attending an orientation lecture. 

Then everybody remembered that the 
Colonel was a Colonel. 

“Why-uh, the. krauts sunk it, Colo- 
nel,” Johnny ventured, walking his 
vowels along in soft-soled shoes. 

“Splendid!” the Colonel announced 
by way of concluding Toby’s impromptu 
and unpredictable travel talk. “Now 
let’s get on with the inspection.” 

Then the Colonel walked slowly but 
steadily around the room followed by 
Major Gurney and Chaplain Whin. 

“Splendid, Lt. Streeter,” he said with 
a warming, centurywise nod. He began 
to walk toward the hall. 

“You're coming right along, Shandy, 
Major Gurney said dryly, padding to 
the door at a safe distance from the 
Colonel, “coming right along,” he 
added. 

“T'll drop in on you again soon,” 
Chaplain Whin whispered with a droll, 
knowing wink at Toby and Nurse 
Streeter. He rubbed his hands a little 
and hurried on out of the room. 

Toby Shandy and Margaret Streeter 
began to laugh. They laughed loudly 
and longly until lumps of inexpressible 
jollity began to congeal in their throats 
and bring tears to their eyes. They 
laughed until the sadness was completely 
gone out of their bodies and out of their 
souls. His had been a wild and throt- 
tling sadness that had run away with 
their virile gusts of laughter; hers had 
been a quiet, tender sadness that also 
had fled with their mounting joyous 
sounds. 

As their laughter subsided, the way 
sincere laughter will, into spasmodic 
chuckles and hushed meditative pauses, 
Toby found himself looking long and 
longingly at the faint, delicate hollow 
in Nurse Streeter’s cheek. Her cheek 
seemed to have a shade rather than a 
color, and it was the shade of a slightly 
dusty pearl. 

She felt his eyes on her like they had 
never been before; she reddened a little 
and offered him the book about Namur. 

“No more Namur,” Toby said firmly, 
dismissing the book with a confident toss 
of his tangled, night-black head; “I want 
to talk a little about dusty pearls,” he 
said with an infectious, insisting grin 
which caroled that Namur was no more, 
the war was no more, and that life al- 
ways gets back to normal and goes stead- 
ily, wondrously on. 
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HREE nations, the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union through their common efforts 
gained the victory in a global war. They 
destroyed the militaristic empires of 
Germany and Japan. Whenever victory 
is won by a coalition, it is but natural 
that terms of peace should be shaped 
through the common agreement of the 
victors. In the present case, however, 
this is not so. There were three victors 
in the war. But in the postwar world 
one of the three prevails and acts as if 
it were alone the victor. The Soviet 
Union harkens to no other architect in 
s plans for a world at peace. 
For confirmation of this interpreta- 
of the events which have followed 
V-E and V-J days, one has only to com- 
pare what has actually happened with 
he two peace plans proposed, the one 
Anglo-American, the other Soviet. 
What the Anglo-American plan is we 
know from numerous declarations of the 
leaders in the two democracies. Still 
more do we know it from the actions of 
these two nations in those regions of 
the world where they were free to pro- 
ceed according to their will. For Ger- 
many and Japan the policy is that these 


two countries must be thoroughly de- 
militarized and consequently occupied 
by the allied armies for some time. The 


plan differs in those countries which 
were overrun by German armies or 
whose peoples were compelled by their 
rulers to join the unholy alliance which 
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Three Victors 


— —or (ne? 


By N. S. TIMASHEFF 


|, on victory is won by a coalition, it 


is but natural that terms of peace should be shaped 


through the common agreement of the victors 


was the Axis. These countries must be 
evacuated by the victors as soon as pos- 
sible. Their legal governments must be 
restored. If no such government has sur- 
vived, then conditions must be created 
which will give the people the oppor- 
tunity to choose the government they 
want. No interference with elections or 
the framing of constitutions is permis- 
sible. Prewar boundaries must not be 
considered sacrosanct, but neither may 
they be changed save in an orderly way 
by negotiation between the parties and 
with due regard to the wishes of the 
population. 

‘ These changes, as well as other ad- 
justments to the new situation, should 
be formulated in peace treaties to be 
drafted and signed without too much 
delay. To secure the peaceful coexis- 
tence of all nations, big and small, an 
organization of the United Nations must 
be created on democratic principles, 
but also with due consideration for the 
special obligations of the few great 
powers on whom the prevention of 
future wars mainly depends. After the 
emergence of this organization, the 
ground, naval, and air forces of the vic- 
tors should be rapidly demobilized. 
Then disarmament could start, leaving 
in the world only as much military 
power as is necessary to secure peace 
and order. ‘ 

Whenever possible, the Anglo-Saxon 
democracies have carried out this plan 
or have displayed their sincere desire 


to do so. The crucial test has been their 
treatment of the countries they have 
liberated. From France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Norway allied armies 
have been almost completely withdrawn 
and representative governments were 
rapidly given power. Even Italy, a 
former foe, has been granted a national 
government, and free elections which 
will decide the future of the country 
are guaranteed. 

Skeptics would point to Greece, which 
is still occupied by the British Army. 
But the reason for that occupation is to 
prevent the imposition on the nation of 
the will of an armed minority inspired 
from the outside. On March 31, 1946, 
free elections took place in Greece. 

The general peace plan is also applied 
to former neutrals. The British and the 
Americans have many objections against 
Franco and Peron, for example, but no 
Anglo-American armies or navies are 
known to be exerting pressure on these 
countries. In the framing and the func- 
tioning of the U.N., the Anglo-Saxon 
powers have displayed a truly demo- 
cratic spirit. Very conspicuous is the case 
of Syria and Lebanon, which the British 
(and the French) promised to evacuate, 
though a formal action on the part of 
the U.N. was impeded by the Soviets. 

But the extent of the realization of 
the Anglo-American plan is limited pre- 
cisely because of one reason: it is op 
posed by the Soviet plan. What is this 
Soviet plan? To trace it is not so easy 
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International 
Vishinsky continued it in London 


‘ 


because of the startling discrepancy be- 
tween the words and the deeds of the 
Soviets. 

A few months after Hitler’s attack on 
Russia, the Soviet Government signed 
the Declaration of the United Nations. 
In doing so it implicitly adhered to the 
Atlantic Charter. At that time a new 
era in international relationships seemed 
to be opening up. After victory over 
Germany and Japan peace was to be 
organized on democratic principles. 

This hope did not last. 


— the decisive victory of Stalin- 
grad (February 1943), the tide 
turned. Declarations, then later actions 
on the part of the Soviet Government 
puzzled the Western world. They were 
entirely incompatible with the principles 
which seemed to have been agreed upon. 
The first apple of discord was the destiny 
of Poland. The Soviet Government 
claimed the right to determine unilater- 
ally not only what the boundary should 
be but what sort of government Poland 
should have. It claimed the right to 
exert pressure in the formation of the 
government of this liberated country 
and repudiated the. legitimate govern- 
ment-in-exile in London. 

This was but the start. In the course 
of the past three years the disagreements 
between the Soviet Union and the West- 
ern allies haye been so many that the 
mere enumeration of them would re- 
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quire pages. Gradually, however, the 
real plan of the Soviets has appeared 
on the political horizon. It is not so 
much a peace plan as a plan for main- 
taining the state of “no peace—no war” 
which Trotsky invented in the course 
of the notorious negotiations between 
Russia and Germany at Brest Litovsk 
(1917-18). 

First of all, the Soviet Union has 
unilaterally determined its postwar 
boundaries. Eastern Poland approxi- 
mately to the Curzon Line, the three 
Baltic States, the northern half of East 
Prussia, a slice of Finland, the eastern- 
most tip of Czechoslovakia, two Ru- 
manian provinces, the Kurile Islands, 
and the southern half of Sakhalin have 
been incorporated. The populations of 
these areas were invited to participate 
in the elections to the Supreme Soviet 
of the Soviet Union held February 10, 
1946, though in only one case, that of 
the cession of a province by Czecho- 
slovakia, was there any valid interna- 
tional treaty making final the change of 
boundaries. The new boundaries be- 
tween Germany and Poland, Hungary 
and Rumania, have been put into force 
by the Soviets without even asking for 
their ratification by the Western allies. 
This determination of frontiers, without 
consultation or agreement, is contrary 
to the very principles of the Anglo- 
American peace plan. Consequently, as 
a matter of faits accomplis, the Soviet 
plan has gained the upper hand. 

Secondly, just across the new frontier 
of the Soviet Union in all countries 
entirely occupied by the Red Army 
(Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria) the 
Soviets have imposed “pink” govern- 
ments which are completely dominated 
by the Communists, who hold the most 
important ministries, such as the In- 
terior, Justice, and Education. These 
governments grant “free elections’— 
after the extermination or deportation 
of opponents and after pressure has 
been put on the other parties. The very 
pondering of a foreign policy friendly to 
the Western allies is penalized: it was 
really for looking westward that sixteen 
Polish leaders were tried by a Soviet 
court in the Spring of 1945, when the 
San Francisco Conference was assem- 
bled. Despite Stalin’s declarations that 
the Soviet Union wants to see Poland 
great and independent, despite the asser- 
tion .of independence on the part of 
the governments of the states located in 
the zone of protection, none of these 
countries has command of internal or 
external freedom. Most conspicuous has 
been the, case of Rumania. There a 
cabinet was dismissed and another one 
put into saddle by direct order of Mos- 
cow’s representative, Vishinsky (March 
1945). 

The U.S.S.R.’s formation of its west- 
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Gromyko capped it in the Bronx 


ern zone of protection began in the 
course of the war and depended on 
military operations. But this part of the 
Soviet peace plan became a major threat 
to the world peace when, after the 
termination of hostilities, the Soviet dis- 
played the desire to include into its zone 
Manchuria, Northern Korea, Iran (at 
least its northwestern corner), maybe 
Turkey. Whether it will be able to carry 
out its plan in these areas, we do not 
know. But the plan has been achieved 
in Poland, the Danubian and Balkan 
countries—contrary to the policy and 
expectations of the Anglo-Americans. 
Once more, the Soviet plan has pre- 
vailed. 


HIRDLY, the Soviet has greatly 

disappointed the world in the mat- 
ter of the U.N. and, in general, pacifica- 
tion. In principle, there seems to be no 
divergence of views as to the U.N.: just 
as the United States or Great Britain, 
the Soviets are firmly decided never 
again to permit Germany or Japan to 
rearm, and they seem to believe that an 
organization uniting the forces of the 
victors is the best means to achieve this 
end. But they would like to shape this 
organization according to the Soviet pat- 
tern: the Big Three should decide every- 
thing in advance and then convoke the 
General Assembly to ratify all their 
decisions, just as in their home the 
docile Supreme Soviet unanimously rati- 
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Nothing to Worry About 


> “What are the chances of my recovery?” the 
nervous patient asked the doctor who had just 


diagnosed his case. 


“One hundred per cent,” the doctor replied. 
‘Medical records show that nine out of every 
ten die of the disease you have contracted. 
Yours is the tenth case I've treated. The others 
all died, so you're bound to get well. Statistics 


don't lie.” 




















fies the decisions of the Politbureau. 
Very definitely they hoped that in the 
secret councils of the Big Three they 
would play the first fiddle, partly be- 
cause of the pacifist attitude prevailing 
among the democracies, partly because 
of the supposed clashes of interests be- 
tween the Americans and the British. 
When it appeared that, in this regard, 
they could not impose their will on the 
others, they chose a policy of half- 
hearted co-operation, whenever possible 
emphasizing questions of procedure and 
using the veto right against common 
sense and justice. Molotov started it in 
San Francisco, Vishinsky continued it at 
the first meeting of the General Assem- 
bly in London, (January 1946), and 
Gromyko at the meeting of the Security 
Council in New York (March 1946). 

\s a corollary, all the bright expecta- 
tions as to the rapid signature of peace 
treaties, demobilization, and disarma- 
ment have gone. At the London con- 
ference of foreign ministers (September- 
October 1945) the Soviets represented by 
Molotoy checked the peace treaties with 
italy and the former German satellites, 
ind no progress has been made since. 
[t will be almost a miracle if the Paris 
conference scheduled for this 
month will overcome the ill will of the 
Soviets; the latter do not want it eyen 
to be called “peace” conference. The 
\merican demobilization goes on, but 
maybe the trend will have to be reversed 
since the Soviets still have ten million 
men under arms and have announced 
a new five-year plan emphasizing arma- 
ment just as the prewar plans did. But 
then war against Germany was ahead; 
now war could be only against Britain 
ind America! And the very word dis- 
armament seems to have disappeared 
from the diplomatic vocabulary, though 
it still can be found in the Moscow 
declaration of November 1, 1943, signed 
by Hull, Eden, and Molotov. The con- 
clusion is exactly the same as in the 
previous cases: the Soviet peace plan 
prevails, the Anglo-American plan re- 
cedes. 

Why is it so? Often, people angrily 
contrast the deliberate and dynamic 
conduct of foreign affairs by the Soviets 
with the timid and spiritless drift of 
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Anglo-American policies. Some differ- 
ence in this regard cannot be denied, 
but by no means is it the sole explana- 
tion of the success of the Soviet plan 
and the failure of the Anglo-American 
one. Quite a few other factors have 
contributed to this state of affairs. In 
the beginning, the British and _ the 
Americans thought that the differences 
between the plans were the result of 
misunderstanding and that they could 
be resolved by patient and careful dis- 
cussion. Then too there was the fear 
of launching a movement which would 
almost automatically bring about a new 
war, and this has imposed a tone of 
cautious moderation on Anglo-American 
diplomacy. 

But the main reason for the present 
stalemate becomes evident from a com- 
parison of the very nature of the two 
plans. When, in a dispute, one of the 
parties sincerely wishes to achieve con- 
cord, but the other one does not care, 
the latter wins by the very nature of 
things. This is precisely what is taking 
place on the international scene. The 
Soviets dismiss the very possibility of 
real co-operation with the Western al- 
lies. Their actions are actions of rivals. 


UT why have Soviet leaders chosen 

their own un-co-operative plan and 
not adhered to the Anglo-American 
policy which would have granted them 
real security? In their opinion, it is in 
the field of foreign relations that the 
inevitable struggle between the two 
classes, capital and labor, is reflected. 
Consequently, sooner or later war be- 
tween the two camps must come, and 
for this war the Soviets must be well 
prepared; their peace plan is just part 
of their preparation for the ultimate 
ordeal. The situation is aggravated by 
the blending of revolutionary inter- 
nationalism with a reviving tradition of 
national expansion. The revival of this 
tradition was fostered by the Soviet 
leaders to prepare the people for the 
war against Germany and proved to be 
a mighty instrument of victory. Now it 
is once more used to prepare the people 
for the forthcoming war against the 
last standard-bearers of capitalism, the 
United States and Great Britain. There 
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are, however, symptoms that would in. 
dicate that the Soviet leaders have not 
finally made up their minds, for ex. 
ample, Stalin’s peace-loving statements 
made in March 1946 to an Associated 
Press man. It is even probable that, for 
the ten to fifteen years ahead, they pre. 
fer not having to fight against the 
Western powers, since they need time 
to breed a new generation of warriors 
in the place of the one decimated in the 
past war, to restore the badly damaged 
industry and agriculture of the western 
half of European Russia, and to dis. 
cover the secret of the atomic bomb. 
This situation of indecision could be 
used to restore the balance in favor of 
the Anglo-American peace plan. Ap- 
peasement is out of the question: no 
further concession could prevent the 
Soviets from demanding more and more 
in order to improve their initial posi- 
tion in the war they envisage. On the 


,contrary, the United States, well sup- 


ported by all the United Nations minus 
the Soviet satellites, should firmly refuse 
to grant the Soviet any advance into 
areas which it was unable to conquer 
in the course of the war or to occupy 
during the confusion of the first few 
months after it. No concessions on the 
Dodecanese, Tripolitania, Trieste and 
the like! And, naturally, no loans what 
soever unless the Soviets change their 
mind and really retreat from their zone 
of protection. And if the Soviets obstin- 
ately refuse to sign a reasonable peace 
treaty with Italy, the Western powers 
should do so independently of the 
Soviets. On every occasion, the firm de- 
termination of the United States to back 
the United Nations and thus to prevent 
the threat of the revival of German or 
Japanese imperialism must be displaced, 
and every conciliatory gesture on the 
part. of the Soviets should be welcomed 
as a movement in the right direction. 

In this way, time could be gained. 
And who knows whether, some time 
ahead, a change in Soviet leadership 
might not occur which would make the 
Soviet Union more inclined to com- 
promise with the West? Stalin came to 
power by offering the Russians the idea 
of “socialism in one country” instead of 


Trotsky’s madly obstinate policy of 


“permanent revolution.” It may _ be 
in the competition for power 
which by necessity will occur when 


Stalin’s leadership is terminated, the 


man who will gain victory will hold . 


that, after all, co-operation with the 
West is a better policy than an all-out 
conflict with it. Should this be ever 
true, then war can be avoided. For the 
world order for peace would be based 
on the fact that there were three vic 
tors, not one; and that it belongs to 
the three working together in harmony 
and justice, to underwrite the peace al- 
ready paid for at such great cost. 
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LOVE Filomena. She is my personal 

example of a Good Neighbor Policy 
which is not limited to the diplomatic 
sphere of international relations. 

Filomena is my friend. But then, she 
is a friend to everyone, so I can claim 
no special favor from her radiant smile. 
And—who is Filomena? Ah! Filomena is 
Love. Some more prosaic person would 
say, perhaps, that she is my maid, but 
the use of that term suggests a cold, 
realistic employer-employee relationship, 
and Filomena and I know that such non- 
sense is not for us. 

A liquid, cheerful “Buenos dias, 
Sefiorita,’” tells me that this is Tuesday 
and that Filomena has come into my 
life again. 

If you were to meet Filomena for the 
first time you might say, ‘““Why, she’s just 
an old Mexican woman, neatly dressed 
in somesne’s discarded clothes.” But 
how wrong you would be amigo! She 
is so much more than that—a lesson in 
charity, patience, and love. Her expres- 
sive features record life’s changing scene, 
for her scarred, worn countenance is 
life’s canvas of “double, double, toil and 
trouble,” and still she has not found 
this too bitter a brew. 

Always smiling, she hums a little song 
as she works, and my rooms are suddenly 
peopled by gay, dancing muchachas from 
old Mexico. Why should she be gay—this 
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old woman with the heart of a child— 
who must go out to work each day at the 
age of seventy-two? Her head may ache, 
her feet may be weary, but Filomena 
never complains. She bubbles with joy 
whenever she tells her favorite story 
about the padre who said, “But Filo- 
mena, how is it that you can get along 
with these people you work for? They 
speak no Spanish, you speak no English. 
Tell me, Filomena, how do you under- 
stand each other?” Filomena told the 
bewildered padre, “Always I say st, si, 
that is all!” And we both go off into 
gales of laughter at each repetition of 
this tale. 

But laughter can come from a sad- 
dened heart. Fifty years ago Filomena 
came to San Antonio from San Luis 
Potosi at the age of twenty-two to be- 
come the bride of tall, dark, handsome 
Juan, a native of her village who had 
gone to el Norte to seek his fortune. At 
last their dreams of marriage were to be 
fulfilled. Juan had been working as a 
member of a section gang on the rail- 


roads, and finally he had saved enough 
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money to bring her to the States. Juan 
was eager—and both were young. 

Juan met Filomena in San Antonio. 
Ah, he was so handsome in his clean, 
blue serge suit! Was there ever a happier 
pair? Juan took her to a friend’s house 
where she was to stay until the marriage 
ceremony would be performed the fol- 
lowing Sunday in San Fernando Cathe- 
dral. 

Four days to wait! The time would 
have seemed too long to the excited girl 
had it not been for Juan’s visits to take 
her to the padre first, and then along the 
colorful streets of the Mexican section. 
Filomena lived in a dream of bustling 
crowds, huge stores where one could buy 
anything, and Juan’s presence. Every day 
was a fiesta—until Saturday night. Juan 
was to call for her at six o’clock to take 
her out to dinner with his friend’s 
mother as duenna. Filomena was ready 
at five o’clock. 

Anxiously she waited, peering out the 
window for the sight of her beloved. 
Six o’clock came and passed—no Juan. 
At seven she was in tears. Where was 
Juan? Senora Hernandez tried to soothe 
her with a reassurance that Juan must 
have been late getting in from the rail- 
road yards. 

At nine o'clock, distracted and tear- 
ful, Filomena tried to pray. Suddenly 
a section hand, immersed in tequila, 
stumbled in to ‘gasp a story of swift 
tragedy. A switch engine had gone 
through the switch and struck the crew 
at work on the rails, killing Juan in- 
stantly and injuring four others. 

Gone—the dreams of bridal veil and 
the strong Juan by her side! Only the 
memories remained. For months the 
dazed girl remained with the Hernandez 
family at their insistence, venturing out- 
side only to attend church. But spring 
came, swiftly and blessedly, to Filomena 
as to the burgeoning earth, and she 
knew that she could no longer shirk the 
burden of life. 

Through friends she obtained her first 
position as a maid in a private home. 
She could not face the return visit_to 











San Luis Potosi just yet, and secretly she 

felt nearer Juan in this sprawling city 
where she had laughed and walked with 
him. And in the cemetery she could keep 
fresh flowers on his grave. 

And so she worked, this lithe, active 
girl, for twenty-five cents daily, at the 
homes of the members of the cow-and- 
oil aristocracy of San Antonio. Her noon- 
day meal was given to her—in addition 
to the twenty-five cents—so perhaps Filo- 
mena was luckier than some of her 
friends. 

The years passed—and Filomena 
learned of the sudden deaths of her 
father and mother in a typhus epidemic. 
She remembered those happy, childhood 
hours, the carefree days in her native 
village under the watchful eyes of her 
parents. The double blow was difficult 
for a heart burdened with sorrow, but 
Filomena trusted in God to protect her 
parents in death as He had in life. 

rhrough the passage of endless days 
Filomena realized more and more that 
life is understandable only in terms of 
Divine love, love which was crucified 
in expiation of the sins’of men. More 
and more she turned to the solace of her 
faith, and soon she became a daily com- 
municant at San Fernando Cathedral. 
Charity began for her in the seemingly 
small task of giving a portion of her 
small earnings to those who had less 
than she. Then this charity spread to 
ministrations to the sick Mexicans who 
lived near her. After her own long day 
of hard work had ended, Filomena 
would go the hovels of the poor and 
spend hours cheering the bedridden, 
cooking tamales for them, telling tales 
of the outside world. 


are this is Filomena, lady of charity, 
symbol of love. On Christmas 
day | took some gifts to Filomena in her 
crude, tumbling shack in the Mexican 
section. The poverty of that dwelling 
would perhaps make professional social 
workers shake their heads and murmur, 

sk! tsk! These Mexicans are impos- 
sible!” What they would not see is the 
heart of Filomena, a heart which over- 
flows with so much gratitude to the Babe 
of Bethlehem that she knows what it 
means to “consider the lilies of the field.” 

When George Sessions Perry vrote an 
article about San Antonio for the 
Saturday Evening Post, he made this city 
1 teeming, sin-infested metropolis where 
the Mexican population (by implica- 
tion, at least) is responsible for a great 
deal of lush, amorous atmosphere. What 
he failed to see is the simple-hearted 
goodness of many of these people, a 
goodness which is amply exemplified in 
Filomena and others like her. 

luesday seems so long away! A week 
without Filomena’s radiant présence 
serves to remind me to count my bless- 
ings, for Filomena comes on Tuesday. 
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’M bugs about auto racing. To me, 
lis horse racing is the sport of 
kings, then seeing those custom-built 
creations, costing anywhere up to 
$15,000, making time around a speed- 
way, is the world’s most thrilling 
sport. 

All right, so I’m bugs. But did you 
ever see those streamlined buggies 
zoom-bang past you so fast that every 
nerve in your body tingles with the 
tensed alertness you’ve commanded 
so that you can at least catch one 
quick glimpse of them squarely be- 
fore they’re gone? Who can ever for- 
get the roar of their symphonic 
thunder as they whiz by like streaks 
out of nowhere? 

I’ve got that memorable Indian- 
apolis Speedway classic of May 1940 
in mind. As if it. happened only 
yesterday. I still remember that dark, 
bleak morning when at 5:30 I drove 
out to the Speedway with Joie Chit- 
wood, who was that day to enter his 
first Indianapolis 500 after having 
been acclaimed the Eastern Dirt 
Track champion the preceding year. 
Before that day was over we were to 
experience many thrills and _heart- 
throbs. We shared the sadness of 
Henry Banks, one of the country’s 
best-known midget and big car 
drivers, who had worked feverishly 
for weeks in a fruitless attempt to 
qualify the Cheeseman Masserati for 
a starting position among the thirty- 
three fastest cars permitted to face 
the starter’s flag each year. Henry, 


_ however, was destined to drive as a 


relief pilot in another car and so his 
efforts were not entirely in vain. 
Wilbur Shaw was early at the track 
that morning, making a last-minute 
inspection of the Boyle Masserati 
which had been imported from Italy 
for his use in 1939 at a cost of some 
$45,000. Rex Mays, Ted Horn, Joel 
Thorne, Billy DeVore, all were there 

. tense in anticipation of the 
start, which was but a couple of 
short hours away. 

Who among us at Indianapolis 
that year can fail to recall the sud- 
den drizzle that swept the Speedway 
at the 375-mile mark. The hushed 
tenseness of the spectators as the 
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yellow caution flag went out holding 
the drivers down to a speed less than 
100 miles an hour for safety’s sake 
and ordering them to maintain their 
same positions. The more than 100,- 
000 pairs of eyes turned on Eddie 
Rickenbacker, the race director, as he 
wavered between stopping the race 
or letting it continue and finally per- 
mitting Wilbur Shaw to go on under 
the caution to win his third Indian- 
apolis classic, with Rex Mays finish- 
ing a close second. ' 

No wonder crowds as high as 
145,000, the largest to gather at any 
sport in the country, attend the 
Indianapolis Speedway Classics. No 
wonder they camp outside of Speed- 
way as early as six weeks in advance 
to see this tremendous event. 

Auto racing fans are bugs and so 
are those daredevils who provide 
the thrill in the sport, you say? Well, 
now, take that car you're driving, 
take that airplane that helped win 
the war. Out of the efforts of those 
daredevils at Indianapolis have come 
such developments as (1) rear-view 
mirrors on automobiles (Ray Har- 
roun, driving a Marmon in 1911, 
conceived this neat little idea); (2) 
the modern-day tire; (3) incalculable 
improvements in the airplane en- 
gine; (4) four-wheel brakes, first ex- 
perimented with on race tracks; (5) 
better lubrication, carburation, and 
super-charging of airplanes, and 
manifold other such developments 
too numerous to mention. 

Yes, maybe we are bugs, we auto 
race fans, but you can bet your bot- 
tom dollar that by plane, train, 
jalopy, and by the thumb route, some 
145,000 of us will be at Indianapolis 
on the morning of May 30, when at 
ten o'clock on the dot the pace car 
bearing Henry Ford, Jr., as distin- 
guished guest, will lead the thirty- 
three contestants into the first lap 
of a grind that will end only when 
500 grueling miles have passed be- 
neath the wheels of the boys to whom 
speed is life itself. 

—TED WEBBE 
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Animal Quiz 


> THe Curator of New York Zoological Park is constantly 
besieged by questions concerning his animal charges. From 
an article by Grace Davall in “Animal Kingdom”: 


Can a kangaroo swim? Do animals get varicose veins? Do 
monkeys go bald? What are crocodile tears? How long is the 
tail of a hippopotamus? How can I teach my pet bear to skate? 

Several thousand questions like these each year are pre- 
sented personally, by phone, or by mail to the office of the 
General Curator at the New York Zoological Park. 

Why, we wonder, must somebody know whether or not 
turtle eggs bounce, or whether cats have tonsils? Finding the 
reasons behind some queries often helps find the solutions. 

Arecent lengthy phone conversation could have been short- 
ened had the caller stated his problem honestly at first. In- 
stead, he made inquiry about the relationship of squirrels 
to rats. 

Minutes of conversation followed before we realized that 
the caller had a freshly killed squirrel and was trying to dispel 
his doubts about its edibility. 

Age comes in for its share. We assure callers that an ele- 
phant is old at fifty; that the best authentic record for a parrot 
is about fifty-five; and that tortoises do not live to be 500— 
probably not even 100... . 

Probably the pinnacle of information-seeking was reached 
in a letter from a student interested in monkeys. The ques- 
tions were sensible, but numerous. Surely he had covered the 
field. But he was taking no chances and finished his letter: 
“And please answer any questions I have left out.” 


How Did It Start? 


> SoME INFORMATION on the origin of various types of stage 
characters and methods of production, taken from George 
Jean Nathan’s department on the theatre in “ 
Mercury”: 


American 
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It was Walter Jones, then appearing in The Pulse of 
New York in the late 1880's, who, in the role of Snapper, 
devised the tramp act that in later years was copied by in- 
numerable comedians and became a standard figure in the 
gallery of American comic stage characters. 

The musical comedy idea as we have come to know it in 
this country was originated by one Alice Oates, who operated 
a company in the early 1870's. It was she who thought to in- 
corporate various light operatic songs into straight comedies 
which had not gone too well. The notion caught on, was 
developed, and gradually resulted in what we call musical 
comedy. ... 

Vaudeville as we know it in this country, that is, the con- 
tinuous performance idea, was born of a dream had by 
B. F. Keith, the subsequent vaudeville king, in 1885. Keith 
in his sleep saw a lot of people successively singing and danc- 
ing on a stage and, when the Gaiety Musée in Boston, with 
which he was connected financially, seemed about to go on 
the rocks, put the notion into execution and turned the tide. 
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Flying Cops 


> New York nas a police force with over sixteen years’ ex- 
perience in emergency and patrol work—in the air. We quote 
a few paragraphs by D. and E. Yulke in “Skyways”: 


The green and white Stinson Reliant planes, patrolling 
daily around the world’s largest city, are well prepared for any 
eventuality—even the wildest dreams of the “air age”—for the 
bureau has grown with aviation. In the sixteen years of its 
existence, the police planes have flown detectives to Cape Cod 
Canal to capture a tugboat captain wanted for manslaughter, 
followed a carrier pigeon to the hideout of a band of extor- 
tioners, rescued blimp flyers when they crashed, and in one 
particular case followed “an accident, looking for a place to 
happen.” The police patrel was cruising by, saw a plane 
glide down to a “ditch” landing. The patrol pilots landed 
the Stinson and had the ditched flyers aboard in a few min- 
utes. The two students were flying over New York Bay, had 
run out of gas and had had to land in the Bay... . 

In New York City, holidays produce traffic jams with 
startling regularity. As fast as the superhighways are built, as 
fast as new parkways are completed, the traffic in and out of 
New York increases. Making certain that traffic keeps moving 
is a job for the entire police department, and here is where 
the air-borne arm of the law is invaluable. In the event that 
traffic jams up on a certain highway or at an intersection, one 
of the Stinsons patrolling overhead radios information down 
to the ground forces as to what highways are being least used 
and which way to reroute the cars. 

All the police work is not thrilling rescues or routine patrol 
work. There are other duties involved that make this an inter- 
esting day-to-day job. New York at one time had considerable 
difficulty with low-flying planes, some of which had the embar- 
rassing experience of crashing into houses. Embarrassing to 
the pilot and to the police when asked why “they don’t do 
something about it.”” Now they do. A phoned complaint will 
bring the landplane over the scene of any viokation of the 
CAA regulations in ten minutes. Since the top speed of the 
average private plane is little over 100 mph and the wheel- * 
equipped seaplane prowl “car” can make 175 mph, the police 
stand a good chance of finding and identifying the offender. 


Hair Glamour 


Pm ArtTiriciaL Wics, braids, toupees, and mustaches are dis- 
cussed in the following item quoted from Princess Alexandra 
Kropotkin’s interesting column in “Today's Woman”: 


From China, France, Italy, Scandinavia come nearly all 
the braids, bangs, curls, and falls you see now on the glam- 
orous heads of the movie stars. Hollywood coiffeurs call it 
supplemented hair, and it’s very much in vogue. The original 
color makes no difference whatever, since every bit of it is 
bleached and then re-tinted. 

Eddie Senz, New York theatrical make-up expert, is my 
authority for this information. The Hollywood gals on their 
visits here rush to Eddie’s salon as soon as they reach 
Manhattan. 
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Eddie says you can be pretty sure this newfangled supple- 
ment hair is human hair, unless it is white. The stately 
white curls on a dignified dowager are probably goat's hair. 
\nd the best of the dowager curls come from wild goats! If 
ithe curls are extra coarse, they're from that weeping-willow 
member of the goat family, the Asiatic yak. Actors’ beards 
and mustaches are also provided by the yak. Court wigs 
worn by English lawyers are made from horses’ tails. 

Girls going in for supplementary hair get off cheaper than 
men who need a toupee. A nice fall down to your shoulders 
costs between seventy-five and one hundred and fifty dollars. 
\ fastidious man needs four toupees every year, and they 
cost about one hundred dollars apiece. The hairs are knotted 
on fine gauze which wears out quickly. 


No More Guesswork 


Pm Scientivic procress will be reflected in the field of sports, 

as electric eyes take the place of living umpires. Some of the 

coming innovations are described by Paul Gardner in 
Popular Mechanics” 


Fencing employs a unique electrical scoring device. In the 
national epee fencing championships special suits are worn 
with an electrical attachment which signals each touch. A 
touch may be made anywhere in the epee championships, 
thus making accurate judgment imperative. 

Holcome Ward, president of the United States Lawn 
lennis Association, says tennis leaders are discussing use of 
the electric eye in tennis. Close decisions often have swayed 
momentous matches. Bill Tilden tossed scores of optical 
daggers at inoffensive linemen in his long career. Foot 
‘faults, service faults, and outs of the future may well be set- 
tiled by an infallible eye at Wimbledon, Forest Hills, and 
Davis Cup Classics... . 

Most sports alter the war may be governed by an electric- 
eye camera such as is now used in horse racing. At tace tracks, 
the first horse crossing the finish-line beam sets off the 
camera which instantaneously takes a photo of the finish. 
\ny sport utilizing a boundary line can employ such a beam. 

High jump or pole vault contests may have invisible 
beams in place of the crossbar. A bell or other signal will tell 
indisputably whether or not the athlete made it. Dan Ferris, 
secretary-treasurer of the Amateur Athletic Union of the 
United States, declares that a series of beams can be arranged 
so that a man gets credit for the exact height of his jump 
should he go higher than the crossbar beam. 

Sometimes world records have been taken away trom 
jumpers when it was discovered that the bar sagged in the 
center. Light beams, of course, do not sag. In addition to the 
crossbar beam and those above it, there will be a visible light 
beam which will give the jumper an incentive. 


Strange Visitors 


» Mertorites which reach our planet are not looked upon 
as great threats to human life. It is fortunate, however, that 
they have usually fallen in isolated regions. By O. A. Battista 
in “Columbia”: 


Every now and then, and fortunately the occurrence is 
relatively rare, unusually large meteorites manage to hold 
together until they reach terra firma. The search for them is 
carried on continuously by amateur meteorologists and geolo- 
gists alike. According to Dorrit Hoffleit, a specialist in this 
field, the famous meteorite which landed in Siberia on 
June 30, 1908, wiped out a herd of fifteen hundred reindeer, 
and caused a tremendous forest fire. If the Siberian meteorite 
had rocketed into the center of New York City instead of 
the forest lands of Siberia, no doubt tens of thousands of 
persons would have lost their lives and a large portion of this 
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' great metropolis would have been destroyed in a fraction 


of a-second!... 

All in all, there are hundreds of meteorites on record. The 
earliest reference which I could find to a meteorite causi 
damage was in a report describing a celestial visitor which 
landed in the town of Barbotan, France, in the year 1790. It 
destroyed the better part of one house. In the year 1847, a 
forty-pound chunk of meteorite rock crashed through the 
roof in a town in Branau, Germany, just missing three chil- 
dren who were in their beds asleep. They were shocked 
somewhat but not severely injured. 

On May 4, 1945, a bolide—shooting star or fireball which 
explodes—startled the inhabitants of Philadelphia and sur 
rounding area. The noise was assumed by many to have been 
caused by enemy robot bombs, and the morning sky was 
lighted up for many miles around Philadelphia. According to 
Dr. Charles P. Olivier, director of the Flower Observatory at 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, and president of the American 
Meteor Society, this bolide must have exploded at low alti- 
tude. It took place at about 3:30 A.M., and hundreds of 
reports were sent in to Dr. Olivier, reports from milkmen, 
night shift workers, night watchmen, and policemen. 


How High Up? 


B® WoLrcanc LANGEWIESCHE writes in “Harper's” of the 
difficulties. that have been overcome in making stratospheric 
flying possible both on the part of machines and human 
beings: 


The airplane’s ceiling is now probably about 65,000 feet, 
and a new world’s record is overdue. Cruising flight ought 
now to be possible at 45,000. But now the pilot is the weak 
link again. It can’t be proved, but airport opinion is that 
some of our military airplanes have never been flown to their 
ceilings. 

For at really high altitude an oxygen mask is no longer 
enough. It feeds you the oxygen all right; but from 35,000 
feet on up, the lack of pressure begins slowly to kill you, 
much as it kills some deep-sea creature hauled up to the 
surface. Your stomach expands and presses against your 
diaphragm from underneath, so that you feel breathless and 
may think your heart is acting up. Severe intestinal pains 
may develop. About 37,000 feet, lack of pressure begins to 
make your blood fizz, much as a coke fizzes when you open 
the, bottle and thus release the pressure: nitrogen, which 
normally is dissolved invisibly in the blood, now forms bub- 
bles. These bubbles float in the bloodstream and lodge at 
joints, causing cramp-like pains much like arthritis: the same 
deadly “bends” which sometimes overtake men who have 
worked in compressed air under water and have come up 
too fast. 

At 40,000 feet you may get the mysterious “chokes”— per- 
haps because in such thin air coughing no longer clears the 
throat, perhaps because nitrogen bubbles form in the throat 
tissues. About 42,000 feet or so, the lack of pressure stops 
the breathing process; at this point, even if you breathe pure 
oxygen, it can no longer penetrate through the lung tissues 
into the blood. Thus life can be sustained only under artifi- 
cial pressure. 

That's why Wiley Post invented that Martian-looking pres 
sure suit: a diver’s outfit, airtight from boots to helmet, kept 
full of pressure-air by the engine supercharger. It is awkward; 
the internal pressure makes it rigid, like a blimp. It is cleverly 
tailored to stiffen the pilot in a sitting attitude, hands in 
position for stick and throttle, feet extended toward the 
rudder; but at best it is bound to make his flying stiff. And 
it seems fearfully flimsy. If it should burst at, say, 65,000 feet, 
you would die instantly; at such altitude the pressure is so 


low that your own body temperature will make your blood 
boil! 
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_ Especially interested in H. H. Buttner’s demonstration is Henri Busugnies, 
scientist who fled with huff-duff plans before German entry into Paris 


MAGINE yourself in a heap of trou- 

ble. You’re on your way to Europe 
in one of the new luxury airliners. The 
stewardess, coming through with lunch, 
says cheerfully that you're halfway across 
“the pond.” That might be true enough, 
because you left New York seven hours 
earlier. But you’re not cheerful. 

You look out of the cabin window and 
all you can see are clouds. You're in the 
storm area they predicted back in New 
York. Your navigator can’t “shoot the 
sun.” If the radio beam equipment were 
to go dead, he’d be reduced to dead 
reckoning. You begin to figure that, with 
one false calculation, you'll be down in 
the drink, sharing pemmican and doped- 
up chocolate with your rubber-boat load 
of fellow survivors. 

But your seat companion, in a talka- 
tive mood, gives you a quick once-over 
on new electronic devices and you 
realize your fears of flying without posi- 
tion are baseless. 

For in such an emergency, your radio 
man opens up on the plane’s regular 
transmitter. In less than three minutes, 
the U. S. Coast Guard at New York 
radios back your position, exact within 
ten miles. From there on in, as many 
times as your navigator needs it, the 
electronic finger that is “huff-duff” 
guides your course. 

Thrilling? Yes, and to the men who 
designed it, “huff-duff's” present role as 
an air-sea safety factor seems not the 
least significant in its history. 

They remember that basic designs for 
huff-duff, strategic keys in the “invisible” 
war of the laboratories, barely escaped 
capture by the Germans during their 
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entry into Paris. And that huff-duff, the 
instrument of war, was the master spy 
that helped us win the Battle of the 
Atlantic against Nazi U-boat attacks that 
almost strangled our supply lines. 

Today they, and men in high posi- 
tions in American transportation, com- 
merce, and national defense, predict 
that huff-duff’s future will be as brilliant 
and dramatic as its past. 

But to understand what that future 
will be, let’s go back and see what hap- 
pened when your radio man sent his 
flash. Instantly, at four lonely Coast 
Guard “intercept stations” scattered 
along the Atlantic coast, the flash im- 
prisoned itself in a huff-duff set, which 
is Navy slang for “high frequency di- 
rection finder.” 

Without human computation, the 
flash was registered on the face of a 
cathode tube as an angle from true 
north. Alert watchers quickly read the 
angle, radioed it to the central station 
at New York. There, for greater accu- 
racy, attendants plotted the data from 
the stations on a large map atop a table- 
like instrument called an “evaluator.” A 
key was pressed, dials adjusted. 

At the back of the table, another 
cathode tube began to glow fuzzily. 
Then, as an attendant moved a long 
metal pointer, methodically across the 
map, the cathode image came slowly 
into focus. When the image was perfect- 
ly sharp, the attendant pressed his 
marker into the map. That was your 
position. 

From a signal hundreds of miles away 
and ten million times weaker than the 
electric current you use when you turn 
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I: licked the Nazi U- 


boats and takes the scare out 


of transatlantic flying but it 


promises still more 


on your smallest household lamp, huff- 
duff had done its work. It had done it 
fast. The original bearings were set at 
the intercept stations in less than 
1/20,000th of a second. 

These qualities of supersensitivity, 
long range, and phenomenal speed and 
accuracy in computation destine huff- 
duff for an important role in our lives. 

With its four present stations, the 
Coast Guard is meeting over a hundred 
emergencies a month, from confirming 
positions for doubtful air or sea naviga- 
tors to making possible desperate rescues 
in which the positions.are flashed, not 
to the lost planes or vessels, but to the 
patrol ships and the Guard’s own air- 
sea rescue group. 

A plan is now being considered at 
Washington to expand these four in- 
stallations to a world network of seventy- 
five stations, beaconlights of safety 
against a repetition of the Rickenbacker 
saga, of men downed in flight and tossed 
on a wracking sea for days before rescue. 

Such a network can also mean an in- 
crease in airplane payload, if it results 
in transoceanic airliners discarding their 
sixty- to seventy-pound radio beam set. 
For it is axiomatic that one pound re- 
gained from plane equipment and 
utilized for cargo means $1,000 a year to 
the operator. With the existing competi- 
tive jockeying between airlines, this in- 
crease could quickly translate itself into 
cheaper cargo and passenger rates. 

But huff-duff’s future is not going to 
be confined solely to air and sea naviga- 
tion. Huff-duff’s evaluator is going to 
find its place as a thinking machine, 
relieving the drudgery of computation. 
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Thought, as Dr. Vannevar Bush, Di- 
rector of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, has pointed out, can 
be divided into two classes, creative and 
repetitive. Creative thought sets the 
problem, selects the equation to be used, 
and determines what method of compu- 
tation should be employed. For this, no 
machine will ever be invented. | 

\fter the problem and its method of 
solution has been set, however, the rest 
is merely the weary business of adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and dividing— 
in other words, the donkey-work of 
merely following logically the given 
thought pattern. 

Actually, that is the task that the 
evaluator, the central equipment in the 
huff-duff network, performs in direction 
finding. The equation for the problem 
is built into the machine, and the ma- 
chine tosses up the answer. 

An idea of how quickly the instru- 
ment “thinks” can be obtained from the 
following comparison: an evaluator can 
solve in minutes a mathematical prob- 
lem that would tie up twenty-five men, 
working with ordinary desk computa- 
tors, twenty-five days. 

\t the present time one commercial 
version of the evaluator has already been 
installed. It’s in Switzerland automati- 
cally computing charges and—again au- 
tomatically—printing bills for the dial 
telephone system of that country. 

Chis application of the evaluator is 
undoubtedly giving great satisfaction to 
huff-duff’s inventors. For it is as part 
of a communications system that the 
basic designs for huff-duff were original- 
ly worked out at the Federal’s Paris 
laboratory, back in the days just before 
World War IL. 

At first, deyelopment of the designs 
was continued at Paris. Almost when it 
was too late, in May, 1940, it was de- 
cided to send the plans to, America. Just 
ahead of the Nazi entry into the city, 
four of the scientists fled with the plans 
and raced for the Spanish border. By 
the time we entered the war, a year and 
a half later, huff-duff was ready. 

In no other war in history has the 
“invisible” war of the laboratories been 
so important as it was in World War II. 
In the battle at sea, the Germans had 
begun the war with a tremendous ad- 
vantage over the Allies. They had de- 
veloped Kurier, or “squirt” transmission 
—a system of radio communication by 
which U-boat messages could be crammed 
into five- to fifteen-second bursts of code, 
messages to their bases in occupied ter- 
ritory, orders to one another in co- 
ordinating their “wolf-pack” attacks, 
weather reports from this side of the 
Atlantic. 

These “compressed” messages were 
picked up at the enemy receiving sta- 
tions on high-speed recording devices 
which later “‘stretched” the message by 
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Something Original 


> It was his first great speech, and he wanted 
it to be a success. His oration was long and 
passionate, and he wished to end it with a 


warning. 


He could have couched his warning in the 
old proverb about locking the stable door after the horse had been 
stolen, but that was too commonplace. He wanted something original. 
He thought of something better. Then he shouted: “Don’t, I beg of 
you—don’t wait till the house takes fire before you summon the firemen.” 





playing it back at reduced speed. We 
had these same devices. But the messages 
were far too fast to be located by the 
old, mechanically awkward radio direc- 
tion finders existing before the war. 
The information we got was of little 
value as long as we didn’t know where 
we could find the subs. Radar and our 
sonic instruments helped, but the range 
for radar is thirty miles; for sonic de- 
vices, even less. Huff-duff, with its speed 
and unlimited range, stepped in. 
Considering the war as a race between 
contending scientists, the fortunes of the 
war swung back and forth to the metro- 
nome of inventions. Huff-duff can be 
said to be one of the inventions that 
swung the pendulum to our side. Even 
after the Germans came out with their 
Schnorchel, the breathing device that 
permitted U-boats to run submerged for 
days, huff-duff was still effective, pin- 
pointing subs by the messages they sent. 


T first, huff-duff was used. defensive- 

ly. We didn’t have the men and 
ships to cover the vastness of the ocean. 
For eighteen months we charted the 
course of the Nazi subs from intercept 
stations ranging from Iceland all the 
way south to Brazil. Eventually stations 
were also installed on more than a thou- 
sand warships, from Coast Guard cutters 
to aircraft carriers. 

“We knew exactly how the U-boats 
operated,” a Navy spokesman has noted. 
“They gave daily reports to their high 
command of their positions, secure in 
the knowledge that before the war we 
had no direction finders capable of de- 
tecting positions from the ‘squirt’ trans- 
mission. 

“We came to know their home lairs, 
Lorient and St. Nazaire in the Bay of 
Biscay before we took France, then Ber- 
gen and Kiel. We learned how far they 
could go in a day. We could practically 
lay out the routes they followed. We 
knew their westbound lanes and their 
homebound tracks.” 

With this information, we warned 
our convoys away from the waiting wolf- 
packs. Then came the day when our 


Navy power was developed, and we 
closed in for the kill. A typical example 
is the destruction of the Nazi U-boat 
U-273 by our Task Group 22.8. 

On Christmas Day, 1944, this group, 
under the command of Commander J. F. 
Bowling, USN, was ordered to hunt 
down and destroy a German submarine 
operating about five hundred miles 
north of the Azores. On January 7, the 
U-boat was picked up, by huff-duff, at 
an estimated distance of forty miles. For 
three days, the Group tracked the sub 
by huff-duff, but then it was forced to 
depart for the Azores to refuel. 

On January 13, the hunt was resumed. 
In the next few days, Commander Bowl 
ing pursued the U-boat south, north, 
and west as the bearings on the sub’s 
transmissions indicated changes of course. 
His reliance on huff-duff was rewarded 
on the morning of January 16 when the 
U-boat’s radio was intercepted by three 
huff-duff equipped ships which fixed the 
enemy at six miles from the nearest de. 
stroyer. 

The Task Group closed in fast. Two 
hours after the intercept, a violent un- 
derwater explosion indicated the death 
of the U-boat. 

By such losses, multiplied many times, 
the Nazi sub chiefs soon came to realize 
that a radio message was a sure way of 
putting up a bull’s-eye for Navy guns. 
From daily U-boat transmissions of a 
hundred and fifty early in the spring 
of 1943, the messages were reduced to 
only five a day in 1945. The subs were 
forced to abandon their wolf-pack tech- 
nique. A higher and higher percentage 
of our supplies got through, paving the 
way for our continental successes from 
St. Lo to Germany itself. 

Today, at countless shipyards, arsenals, 
and depots, the dwindling ranks of our 
armed forces are packing into storage— 
for good, we hope—such instruments of 
war as proximity fuses, bazookas, and 
robombs. The designers of huff-duff have 
the satisfaction of knowing that their 
instrument will contribute as mightily 
to the preservation of the peace as it 
did to the winning of the war. 
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Democracys breatest Failure 


HE word “democracy” 

has become today almost 
a shibboleth, or a supreme 
test of all human values. The 
glibness with which it is 
touted by some of its more 
yocal proponents would lead 
one to think that it is the sole 
remedy for all the ills of the 
modern world. In the midst 
of this understandable furore 
about democracy, it is neces- 
sary to remind ourselves that 
it is not in itself a guarantee 
of happiness and security. In- 
deed, it can be, as Seneca 
remarked, “more cruel than 
wars or tyrants.” 

Democracy, like every other 
human way of life, must be 
weighed in the balance of the 
Cross. It is only when it 
measures up to the standards 
of the Cross of Christ that it 
becomes a power for good 
and not for evil. For “the 
tyranny of a multitude is a 
multiplied tyranny,” but 
when a multitude is right, it 
becomes multiplied righteous- 
ness, and no power on earth 
can withstand it. 

We must remember that 
human happiness is to be 
found, not in the patterns 
that men weave for them- 
selves, but only in the one great plan 
which God has made—a plan which 
finds its supreme expression in the wis- 
dom of the Cross. We must, therefore, 
apply the great lessons of the Cross to 
democracy, for if we fail this time to 
make democracy the invincible cham- 
pion and defender of right, the cynical 
sneer of Nietzsche may become true: 
“Democracy . . . is the death agony of 
the power of organization.” 

It may sound fantastic to students of 
history to assert that there was any 
democracy in the city of Jerusalem on 
the day when Christ was crucified. But 
yet, in a sense, there was! Even though 
Imperial Rome -ruled with a despotic 
power, there was at least one occasion 
on which the citizens were allowed to 
express their will and to cast their votes. 
And on that occasion they voted, by 
universal suffrage, to nail Jesus Christ 
to the Cross! That was democracy’s 
greatest failure. 

Let us reconstruct the Gospel scene. 
The Jewish Sanhedrin, by a highly il- 
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Mario Barberis 
legal procedure on Holy Thursday 
night, had decided to put Jesus to 
death. It is certain that all the mem- 
bers of that Sanhedrin, Caiphas in- 
cluded, were disqualified under the law 
from sitting as judges in this case, be- 
cause they had all conspired to put 
Christ to death. If not, why were they 
holding a midnight session of the court, 
in violation of the law? When the farce 
of the trial was over—indeed, before it 
began—the sentence of death was pro- 
nounced. 

However, since the Sanhedrin no 
longer had power of .life and death, 
that sentence had to be ratified by the 


Cost Friday teaches 
us that what 


is sometimes 
called democracy is ir reality 


a form of mass tyranny 


Roman Procurator, Pontius 
Pilate, who was in Jerusalem 
at the time. Pilate usually 
resided in Caesarea, a luxuri- 
ous pagan city on the Medi- 
terranean coast, some fifty-five 
miles northwest of Jerusalem. 
But on the greater feasts, 
when there were apt to be 
large gatherings of people 
and the possibility of a dis- 
turbance, he came to Jeru- 
salem to be able better to 
control the situation. Ordina- 
rily, during his residence in 
the Holy City, he would stay 
in the sumptuous palace of 
Herod, in the western part of 
the city. On this occasion, 
however, it is more probable 
that he lodged at the Fortress 
Antonia, which overlooked 
the temple area from the 
north, and where his soldiers 
were quartered. It was here, 
therefore, that the Jews 
brought Christ on the morn- 
ing of Good Friday, to have 
their fiendish sentence of 
death ratified by the power 
of Rome. 

Meanwhile, the news had 
spread throughout the city 
like wildfire that the Gali- 
lean Prophet had been appre- 
hended and had already been 
sentenced. An enormous crowd as- 
sembled at the Fortress to watch the 
proceedings and to hear the infamous 
sentence confirmed by Rome. 

It is obvious from the Gospel record 
that Pilate knew from the first that the 
Jews were railroading an innocent man 
to death. He was a shrewd enough polli- 
tician to see through the facade of de- 
ceit and hypocrisy at once. There was, 
therefore, only one thing which he, as 
the representative of Roman Law could 
and should have done—release Christ at 
once. One great system of law—that of 
the Jews—had already been prostituted 
by the mockery of the trial. Surely the 
noble monument of Roman Law would 
not be desecrated, too, by a condemna- 
tion! It was not a trial, but a lynching. 
Pilate was the one man who could have 
stopped it. But Pilate was a venal poli- 
tician. He did not dare to offend the 
powerful Jewish leaders, and so he 
sought to escape his solemn obligation 
by compromise—which is all too often a 
synonym for base treachery. 
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Ihe Roman Procurator tried one 


dodge after another. “He knew that the 
chief priests had delivered Him up out 
of envy.” (Mark, XV, 10) He must have 
squirmed and writhed as he saw his 
‘compromise” compromising only him- 
self and justice. Finally, he took refuge 
in a last loophole. There existed a cus- 
tom among the Jews, of uncertain juri- 
dic origin, whereby the Procurator 
released a prisoner of their own choice, 
on. the greater festivals. Pilate now re- 
sorted to that custom as a final dis- 
graceful escape for his own “honor” 
ind his conscience. He would let the 
pe ople choose. 

And so Imperial Rome abdicated, 
and democratic processes were set in 
motion. It is the only time in the New 
festament when a plebiscite is men- 
tioned. It was a dismal failure. ‘“‘Now at 
festival time the Procurator used to re- 
lease to the crowd a prisoner, whomever 
they would. . . . Therefore, when they 
had gathered together, Pilate said to 
them: ‘Whom do you wish that I release 
to you? Barabbas, or Jesus who is called 
the Christ?’ . . . But the chief priests and 
the elders persuaded the crowds to ask 
for Barabbas, and to destroy Jesus. But 
the Procurator addressed them: ‘Which 
of the two do you wish that I release to 
your’ And they said: ‘Barabbas.’ Pilate 
said to them: ‘What then am I to do 
sith Jesus, who is called the Christ?’ 
Chey all said: ‘Let Him be crucified!’ 
[he Procurator said to them: ‘Why? 
What evil has He done?’ But they kept 
crying out the more, saying: ‘Let Him 
be crucified!’ ”” (Matthew, XXVII, 15-23). 

Chat is the sordid story of democ- 
racy’s greatest failure, and of democ- 
racy’s most tragic sin. It was popular 
suffrage which lynched Jesus Christ. 

[There are vital lessons, therefore, 
which we can and must learn about 
democracy from the Cross of Christ. If 
by democracy we mean that the will of 
the majority must always prevail, or 
that “the majority is always right,” it is 
in immoral doctrine. It is only if and 
vhen the majority is right, that its will 


should prevail. It is quite possible for 


1 million people to be wrong, and for 
one solitary person to be right. You can- 
not establish justice merely by the 
numerical process of counting faces or 
counting votes. " 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in 
his Christmas message of 1944, makes a 
vitally important distinction between 
two different elements in democracy. 
His Holiness distinguishes between the 

people” and the “masses.” It is a fun- 
damental distinction, which will deter- 
mine whether democracy will — free 
mankind or enslave mankind. — 

By the “people” the Pope means the 
united body of citizens governed and 
directed by a: sense of responsibility, 
who exercise their power and the ex- 
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pression of their will only after careful 
thought and in full accord with the 
sacred obligations of conscience. “The 
people live,” says the Pope, “by the ful- 
ness of life in the men that compose it 
—each of whom, at his proper place and 
in his own way—is a person conscious of 
his own responsibility and of his own 
views.” By the “masses,” on the other 
hand, the Holy Father means an un- 
principled mob. Those who have for- 
gotten or who ignore the duties and 
obligations of citizenship, the principles 


“of justice and righteousness, and who 


are swayed by hysteria and emotion. 

In the light of this pronouncement of 
the Pope, therefore, we see that it was 
the “masses” who crucified Christ—not 
the “people.” And while, indeed, the 
outward trappings of democratic pro- 
cedure were there, the inner soul of 
democracy was missing. The “masses” 
were not deciding issues according to 
the sacred principles of “right” and 
“wrong,” but were being stirred into a 
frenzy of wild and unreasoning passion 
by leaders who were scoundrels. “But 
the chief priests and the leaders of ‘the 
people persuaded the crowds to ask for 
Barabbas and to destroy Jesus.” It was 





> Life’s worst moment for the athe- 
ist is when he is feeling thankful 
and has nobody to thank. 

—ANON. 





the leaders who betrayed the people, 
and who led them to commit the great- 
est crime in the history of the world. 
There is endless matter for thought 
in the fact that it was the same people 
who hailed Christ as King on Palm Sun- 
day and who clamored for His death on 
Good Friday. On Palm Sunday they 
were motivated by sublime and noble 
concepts—exaggerated, it is true, and 
not in conformity with the mind of 
Christ—but none the less, they recog- 
nized Truth and spontaneously ac- 
claimed the Kingship of Our Lord. On 
Palm Sunday the crowd acted as the 
“people,” not the “masses.” But be- 
tween Palm Sunday and Good Friday 
the deadly corrosion of deceit, -lying, 
suspicion, insane jealousy, and hate had 
done its work. The minds of the 
“people” had become poisoned, and 
when they yelled in a frenzy of blood- 
lust on Good Friday for the crucifixion 
of Christ, they had degenerated into a 
mob — the “masses” —who no_ longer 
thought and acted with the dignity and 
the solemn responsibility of human be- 
ings, but as the tools and the puppets 
of utterly unprincipled villains. 
Democracy can be—indeed, it must be 
—one of the noblest instruments for 
freeing the soul of mankind. But only if 
it dedicate its energies and its might to 
the cause of the right. It is not numeri- 


cal superiority which constitutes the 
strength of democracy, but moral integ- 
rity. If the peoples of the world unite 
under the banner of false principles 
and for the furtherance of injustice, the 
union indeed may be called “democ- 
racy,” but it will in reality be mass 
tyranny, and the re-enactment of Good 
Friday all over again. 

This warning is not without serious 
foundation. For the very real danger 
confronts us of mistaking that which 
meets popular appreval for what is 
right. Popular polls are taking the place 
of the Ten Commandments, and straw 
votes are becoming the basis of morality 
in far too many instances. 

Rarely do the people come spon- 
taneously to their decisions. Rather, 
their decisions are formed and _fash- 
ioned by their reading and their leaders. 
The press and the radio of the nation 
have, therefore, a frightful responsi- 
bility. They can form the thinking 
habits of an entire people. If the 
thoughts of the nation do not conform 
to the truth, an entire commonwealth 
can be led along the highroad of chaos. 

Equally grave is the responsibility of 
those holding office in a democracy. 
They are not lords of the people, but 
servants of the people. They will exer- 
cise this service honestly and_ wisely 
only when they are first of all servants 
of Almighty God. They must be guided 
in their deliberations ‘and motivated in 
their actions by the sacred principles of 
righteousness. As Pius XII has said: 
“The question of the high moral stand- 
ards, practical ability, and intellectual 
capacity of parliamentary deputies is 
for every people living under a demo- 
cratic regime a question of life and 
death, of prosperity and decadence, of 
soundness or perpetual unrest.” (Christ- 
mas Message, 1944) 

Today, when humanity stands on the 
threshold of a new world. we must 
learn humbly the lessons of history, 
which are the lessons of the Cross. No 
nation has ever become great by vio- 
lating God’s law; no nation has ever 
remained great by breaking it. The les- 
sons of the Cross are the wisdom of God. 
No matter along what path of destiny 
we walk, there the shadow of the Cross 
can guide us. It is a glorious paradox 
that only those who walk in that shadow 
find the Light, and those who depart 
from that shadow walk, indeed, in dark- 
ness—a darkness which has covered the 
whole earth. At this great moment of 
history, when all nations and all peoples 
are asking: “Whither democracy?”, may 
democracy learn the tragic lessons of its 
greatest failure, when the people abdi- 
cated and the mob ruled, and Truth 
and Life were nailed to the wood of 
the Cross. Democracy must henceforth 
follow the Cross, or else mankind will 
perish upon a cross. 
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© Questions should be about the faith and history of the Catholic Church and related matters. © Questions should 
be kept separate from other business. ® Questions are not answered by personal letter. © Matters of conscience and 
urgent moral cases should be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor. © Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


Saints 


Is every soul which gains heaven a saint? If not, what is 
the difference between a saint and a soul which merits 
heaven? I understand that the bodies of saints remain in- 
tact. If this is so, should not the bodies of those who join 
God before the resurrection remain intact?—v.M.L., WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


Here we have a question of terminology. It is all right to 
give the title of saint to all who have been saved. In fact the 
Church honors all who are enjoying the Beatific Vision on 
the Feast of All Saints. Usually, however, the title is used to 
designate specific individuals who have been formally canon- 
ized or who have been venerated as holy persons from the 
most ancient times. 

It is an error to believe that the bodies of the saints remain 
intact. In some exceptional cases this has occurred, but of 
itself it has no essential bearing on the holiness of the de- 
ceased. 


Morality of Organic Transplantation 


In a course on health education a question has arisen 
on the attitude of the Catholic Church toward what is 
known as the eye bank. Is the-Church in favor of this plan 
and is it in accordance with Catholic principles?—s.n., 
CONVENT STATION, N. J. 


The cornea is the transparent membrane which covers the 
iris and pupil of the eye. For some years eye surgeons have been 
familiar with a delicate technique which makes it possible 
to transplant healthy corneal tissue to replace that which had 
become opaque through accident or disease. The transplanted 
tissue is taken from an eye which has been removed because 
of some injury not affecting the cornea; or from the eye of a 
person recently dead who had given permission while living 
that such a use could be made of the eye tissue for the benefit 
of the afflicted. ? 

The main difficulty has been the lack of a supply of corneal 
tissue which could be used for sight restoration. ‘To overcome 
this handicap the Eye Bank for Sight Restoration, Inc., and 
similar organizations have been founded. These organizations 
seek donors of eye tissue and supply it as far as possible to 
surgeons who have patients who will be benefited by a corneal 
transplant. Another part of the program is the establishing of 
scholarships to enable more surgeons to become proficient in 
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the technique of this particular operation. Aid is also given 
to promote research into means of preserving corneal tissue 
for a longer time. As it is now, a donated eye can be kept in 
proper condition for only a few days. 

The morality of the procedure outlined above must be 
judged from a study of the operation itself and a considera- 
tion of the methods used to obtain the eye tissue. Under 
neither head can we discover anything reprehensible. 

Though requiring special skill on the part of the surgeon 
who performs it, the transplantation of corneal tissue is not 
a dangerous operation and involves no serious risk on the 
part of those who submit to it. The vast majority of trans- 
plants are successful and bring untold benefits to those who 
formerly were partially or totally blind. These considerations 
should make it evident that there is nothing wrong in the 
surgical operation itself. 

There is nothing contrary to Catholic moral teaching in 
the methods used to obtain eye tissue. If a person’s eye must 
be removed because of injury or disease, there can be no 
question of an unjustifiable mutilation. Since the eye is of 
no further benefit to the person from whom it is removed, 
there can be nothing illicit in the use of the uninjured cor- 
neal part for the restoration of the sight of another. 

When it is a question of using the tissue from the eye of a 
deceased person, the Eye Bank and like organizations have 
established the policy of obtaining previous to death a written 
permission to do so. Since it is lawful for an individual to 
permit that his body be used after death for scientific inves- 
tigation, there can be nothing against his granting permission 
to use a part of his body, the eyes in this case, to aid the living. 

The question of the donation of corneal tissue by a living 
person who has healthy eyes and would as a result be deprived 
of vision in at least one eye, raises a more difficult problem. 
As a matter of fact this procedure would not be necessary, 
except in some. extraordinary circumstances, for, as we have 
explained above, the corneal tissue can be obtained without 
having recourse to such a procedure. It will do no harm, 


‘ however, to discuss the principles involved for there are other 


kinds of transplantations, such as ovarian grafts, which can 
be successful only when a living person donates an organ or 
organic sections. 

The morality of operations of this type must be solved in 
the light of the principles governing the permissibility of 
mutilation, for the removal of a part of an organ, as well as 
the removal of an entire organ, implies mutilation in some 
sense. A word on terminology 1s in order here. In popular 
usage, mutilation usually is limited in meaning to some in- 
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jury unjustly inflicted or incurred as the result of an accident. 
In the discussion of moral problems associated with the fifth 
commandment, the term is used in a broader sense to embrace 
iny impairment of corporal integrity through the total or 
partial removal of a member or an organ, or by the inhibi« 
tion of its distinct function either totally or partially. 

Che fifth commandment not only prohibits the killing of 
oneself or another, but also forbids the infliction of bodily 
injury or mutilation on oneself or another. Killing, however, 

justified under certain conditions. Is mutilation ever per- 
mitted? A good summary of the general Catholic teaching on 
this point is presented by Dom Thomas V. Moore, O.S.B., 
who writes as follows: “The principle generally recognized 
in Moral Theology is that a part may be sacrificed in order 
to save the whole. Though St. Thomas by way of illustration 
points out that a diseased member may be amputated in 
order to save the life of the individual, one must not think 
that on that account the amputation or destruction of a mem- 
ber which is not diseased is in all circumstances unlawful. 
Lehmkuhl points out how the principle may be extended to 
the cutting off of a sound member in order to escape threat- 
ened death whether by execution or in any other way. Thus, 
for instance, if a man’s arm were caught in a railroad acci- 
dent, so that he were unable to free himself in order to escape 
death from fire or some other cause, it would be perfectly 
lawful to amputate the arm in order to save his life. One 
part, therefore, of the organism may be amputated or ex- 
cised in order to save the life of the individual. It is not 
necessary that the part itself should be diseased to make it 
justifiable to sacrifice the part in order to save the whole. 
It suffices if the sacrifice of the part gives greater chances of 
recovery or prolongation of the life of the individual. For 
instance, a patient has a tumor of the temporal lobe of the 
brain. If one merely removes certain kinds of tumors, leaving 
the surrounding region intact, the patient has small chance 
of recovery. If a whole cerebral hemisphere is removed with 
its perfectly normal frontal and occipital region, the patient 
has a much better chance of recovery. It would be bad Moral 
rheology to tell the surgeon that he had to restrict his opera- 
tion to the removal of what might reasonably be supposed to 
include the diseased tissue. Nor can one say that in order to 
justify mutilation one must be practically certain that the 
mutilating operation is going to save one’s life. It suffices 
that it should give a better chance of saving one’s life. The 
mortality of amputation in the case of gangrene or infection 
in the days of St. Thomas, when aseptic procedure was un- 
known, must certainly have been high, and nevertheless it 
was looked upon as justifiable to run such risks, when it 
offered a better chance of saving the individual's life.” (The 
Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. 106 (1942), p. 444 ff.) 

rherefore, it can be stated as a general principle that a 
man acts prudently and as a wise custodian of the body and 
the life which God has given to him when he mutilates him- 
self or allows himself to be mutilated in order to safeguard 
his whole body, or his life. 

Granting the unquestioned licitness of mutilation for the 
sake of one’s own welfare, the problem arises as to whether 
one is allowed to do the same thing when there is question of 
saving the life of another, or even of notably improving the 
bodily health of the other party? The success of surgical 


transplantations makes it necessary for the moralist to deter- — 


mine whether or not it is licit for an individual to allow 
himself to be directly deprived of an organ or of a section 
of an organ for the purpose of safeguarding the life or pro- 
moting the health of his neighbor. It should be noted also 
that “neighbor” must be considered in the Christian sense 
as embracing even total strangers. 

The principles involved in the solution of such cases are 
old and accepted. The difficulty comes when the attempt is 
made to apply them to particular cases. Due to the fact that 
organic transplantations are a more or less recent develop- 
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ment in medical practice, older moral theologians do not 
discuss them. Consequently in expressing an opinion on the 
subject we shall depend on the exposition and conclusion 
contained in the excellent dissertation, The Morality of - 
Organic Transplantations, by Reverend Bert J. Cunningham, 
C.M., S.T.D. We refer those who wish to pursue the question 
further to that work. Because the dissertation was prepared 
under the direction of Reverend Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
S.T.D., and has been published with proper ecclesiastical 
authority, we do not hesitate to adopt and to recommend the 
opinion expounded and defended by Father Cunningham. 
This opinion is that, with the exception of two cases which 
we shall refer to later, it is licit for an individual to donate 
organs or organic tissue which can be transplanted to the 
body of another for the benefit of the latter. 

The first argument in favor of this opinion is based on the 
admitted principle that “what one may do for himself he 
may also do in similar circumstances for the sake of the 
neighbor.” This follows from the precept of charity which 
permits one to make great sacrifices and even to expose one- 
self to certain death for the benefit of the neighbor. “Greater 
love than this no one has, that one lay down his life for his 
friends” (John, 15:13). Therefore, if a man may sacrifice his 
bodily integrity for his own welfare, it is argued that he may 
do the same for someone else. 

A second argument is developed from the unity of the 
human race. This is briefly outlined in the following quota- 
tion from Vermeersch: “Because of the unity of the human 
race, by which we are in some way one with the neighbor, 
perhaps we may explain also why one may correctly ordinate 
directly some detriment of his own body to a proportionate 
corporal good of the neighbor, as when one allows that skin 
be taken from him for the cure of the wound of another, or 
that by blood transfused from him the blood of another be 
renewed so that the other may be able to live. Must there 
not be admitted some ordination of our members.to the body 
of the neighbor?” (Theologia Moralis, Ed. 1928, Vol. 2, No. 
323) 

The conclusion of his thesis is formulated by Father Cun- 
ningham as follows: “because of the unity of the human race 
with the resultant ordination of men to society and to one 
another as members of society, because of their ordination to 
one another as members of Christ, whether actual or poten- 
tial, because in virtue of the precept of charity it is licit for 
men to do for others that which they may do for themselves— 
to refer some corporal detriment of their own bodies to a 
proportionate good of the body of the neighbor—in view of 
all these reasons it seems a sufficiently probable opinion that 
homologous transplantations of the organs or sections of 
organs from one person to another is licit and commendable, 
though not of obligation” (pp. 70, 71). 

Two exceptions to the general rule are noted by the author. 
First, if the donation of an organ or a section of an organ 
would certainly or very probably result in the donor’s death, 
it would not be licit for him to allow such mutilation. The 
reason for this is that the mutilation would be the direct 
cause of death, and man may not take his own life directly. 
The second case is when the operation would result in the 
sterility of the donor. This would be illicit because a Decree 
of the Holy Office, February 24, 1940, declared that direct 
sterilization of a man or a woman, whether perpetual or tem- 
porary, is contrary to the law of nature. 


Saint Kevin and Saint Mary Anne 


1) Kindly tell me something about the life of St. Kevin. 
2) Is there a St. Mary Anne?—M.A.J., BARONS, ALBERTA. 


1) St. Kevin (Irish form of name is Coemgen) was born in 
Ireland about 498 A. D. In his youth he studied at a mon- 
astery and eventually embraced the monastic life. He was the 
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founder of the famous monastery of Glendalough where he 
died at a very advanced age in 618. His feast is observed 
throughout Ireland on June 3. 

2) Mary Anne is a combination of the name of the Blessed 
Virgin and that of her mother, St. Ann. 


Repeating the Banns and the Bride’s Dress 


1) How soon after the banns of marriage have been pub- 
lished must the wedding take place? 
2) Is t true that the bride must wear a white dress? Must 
\ it be a gown, particularly if a Nuptial Mass is celebrated? 


1) Usually the marriage takes place very soon after the 
completion of the publication of the banns. Canon law 
prescribes that if the marriage is not celebrated within six 
months after the publication of the banns the publication 
must be repeated unless the Ordinary decides otherwise 
(Canon 1030, No. 2). 

2) From time to time we receive questions relative to the 
manner of dress prescribed for the bride. There are some very 
peculiar notions abroad on this point, especially concerning 
the wearing of white and of the bridal veil. There is no need 
to go into these matters at presént, for a direct answer to the 
above question should be sufficient to cover the whole prob- 
lem, if such it be. 

The Church prescribes nothing except that the dictates of 
womanly and Christian modesty be observed in whatever 
manner of dress the bride may choose for her wedding. 
Beyond that, individual taste in accordance with custom and 
etiquette will be the decisive factor. 


Saint Claudia 


My daughter's name is Claudia. Will you kindly give 
some information about St. Claudia?—a.G., LEVACK, ONT. 


The Church commemorates a St. Claudia on August 7. 
Some believe she was the wife of St. Pudens and was men- 
tioned by St. Paul when he wrote to his disciple, St. 
Timothy: “Eubulus, Pudens, Linus, and Claudia and all 
the brethren greet thee” (2 Tim. 4:21). 

St. Claudia was evidently a woman of considerable im- 
portance. In early writings it is mentioned that Claudia 
was the mother of Linus, and St. Irenaeus says that the 
Linus mentioned by St. Paul was the first successor of St. 
Peter in the See of Rome. 


Salvation for the Unbaptized 


One of the questions which has puzzled me since entering 
the Church is about the possibility of salvation for Jews and 
other unbaptized people. Will you please give me informa- 
tion on the Church’s teaching on this point?—M.B.W., BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 


We must distinguish between the unbaptized who die 
before reaching the age of reason and those who die after 
attaining the use of reason with the consequent responsibility 
for their actions. Because the unbaptized who die in infancy 
or before arriving at the age when they are held responsible 
for their conduct have been unable to do anything to merit 
the bestowal of supernatural grace, they cannot enter heaven. 
At the same time, they have been unable to commit personal 
or actual sin. Since they have not been guilty of any personal 
sins, they will never have to endure any positive suffering 
after death. They will have all the natural happiness they 
are capable of enjoying in the place or state called Limbo. 

The unbaptized who do come to the age of personal 
responsibility can attain under certain circumstances the 
supernatural endowment of grace for which Baptism is nor- 
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mally required. This teaching has been briefly and officially 
stated in an allocution delivered to the whole world on 
August 10, 1863, by Pope Pius IX. His words on this particular 
point are as follows: “You know, my most dear children and 
venerable brothers, that those who, being individually igno- 
rant of our holy religion, observe the natural law and precepts 
that God has engraven on the heart of every man, and who 
are disposed to obey God and live virtuously and righteously, 
can, by the aid of divine light and grace, obtain eternal life; 
since God, who searches the heart, who sees clearly and knows 
the sentiments, the thoughts, and the dispositions of all, can- 
not, in His supreme mercy and goodness, by any means 
permit that even one soul should be eternally punished that 
has not separated itself from Him by voluntary mortal sin.” 


Singing Litany of Loreto 


In older hymn books the Litany of Loreto is so arranged 
that only a single “Ora pro nobis” follows every three 
titles. Recently I have been informed that this practice is 
not in accordance with the requirements for gaining the 
indulgences.—SR.M., GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


To gain the indulgences atached to the Litany of Loreto or 
any other litany, the custom referred to in the above state- 
ment should be: discontinued. The petition, Ora pro nobis 
(in English, Pray for us), should be repeated after each invo- 
cation of the litany. This is in accordance with a decree of the 
Sacred Penitentiary on the point. This decree was issued in 
view of Canon 934, No. 2 which states that “the indulgences 
are lost by any addition, subtraction, or interpolation of 
prayers. 


Polish National Catholic Church 


What are the essential facts about the Polish National 
Catholic Church? Does this Communion have valid Orders? 
—J.L.P., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


The sect known as the Polish National Catholic Church 
owes its origin to an apostate priest of Polish extraction, 
Franz Hodur. Hodur, however, was not the first to attempt 
setting up an independent sect among Polish-Americans. The 
ecclesiastical adventurer, Joseph Rene Villatte, had made an 
effort in 1894 to gain a following among the Poles living in 
the United States. In 1897 the Polish priest, Anton Stanislaus 
Kozlowski, who had been consecrated a bishop by the Old 
Catholic Bishop Herzog, formed a Polish Catholic Church in 
Chicago. Based on an exaggerated appeal to nationalism, 
this movement had a fairly rapid development, but by the 
time of the death of Kozlowski in 1907 it was on the verge of 
dissolution. 

In the meantime Hodur had refused obedience to his 
bishop and started his Polish National Catholic Church in 
Scranton, Pa. in 1904. Having been consecrated an Old 
Catholic bishop in Utrecht, Holland, Hodur united the 
Polish Catholic Church of Chicago with the Scranton body 
in 1907. After the first World War an offshoot was trans- 
planted to Poland but this never amounted to much. The 
American branch of Hodur’s church numbers about ninety 
parishes with a membership of approximately 60,000. 

Not only is the Polish National Catholic Church cut off 
from the center of Catholic unity and authority, but there 
is a steady drift away from fundamental Catholic doctrine. 
Regarding the validity of Orders it would be rash to make 
a general statement. It seems safe to say that at least some 
of the clergy of the sect have valid Orders. We hesitate to say 
the same about all because it is very difficult to know, once 
heresy takes root in a religious body, whether or not the 
proper intention is always present on the part of those who 
administer the Sacrament of Holy Orders. 
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The Bread 
of Lite 


By EILEEN EGAN 


In the face of threat- 
ening famine, we must feed 
the world’s hungry even if it 


means sacrifice on our part 


This Filipina expresses drama- 
tically the gratitude she feels 
for the food she has just eaten 


S Christmas came to the homes of 
£4 Catholic Americans at the end of 
the past year, many thousands of men, 
women, and children were just as busy 
preparing for the Christmas of Christ’s 
hungry and starving as they were for 
their own festivities. 

Fifteen 
had mobilized to tell the parishioners 
true message of the Prince of Peace 
n the first Christmas of peace in many 
irs. The pastors told their people of 
the million orphans of Poland crying 
with cold and hunger, of the homeless 
talian children wandering the streets 
in search of bread, of the weakened and 
bercular babies of France for whom 
supplies of milk were noi available. The 
asked their flocks to have with 
them at their Christmas dinner some of 
hese innocent little victims of a savage 
and brutal war which destroyed with 
equal ferocity the homes of the poor 
und the hospitals of the sick. 
Catholic people could have these little 
as invisible guests by giving, 
rough their parishes, gifts of non- 
rishable foods. In a campaign en- 
led “Food for the War Stricken,” all 
yer the country millions and millions 
of cans of healthful and life-giving foods 
poured in, and busy hands packed them 
for shipment to the warehouse of War 
Relief Services set up in the strategic 
points of New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. More than 24,600,000 cans of 
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foodstuffs arrived, and three tremendous 
warehouses employed hundreds of men 
to ship them and load them for export 
to the countries where Famine, that ter- 
rible horseman who follows on the heels 
of war, had already made his presence 
known. 

Beginning in December, ships of mer- 
cy went out carrying these supplies to 
Poland, Finland, Italy, France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Austria, Ger- 
many, the Philippines, China, and the 
Netherlands East Indies. This campaign 
was hardly an extra drain on American 
resources because many people drew on 
their stores and used less preserved food. 
A parish of eighty families in the farm- 
ing Middle West went to their cellars 
and donated the bulk of their lovingly 
preserved food. The total from this 
small parish was close to 4,500 pounds 
of fine food. Other farm families sold 
heifers and bought canned food with 
the proceeds. 

Millions of simple people saw in the 
homeless infant the Christ who lay 
homeless in a manger; they saw in the 
despairing and ragged man driven from 
his home by hatred that Christ who in 
the midst of those He came to save had 
not one to give Him a place whereon 
to lay His head; they saw in the sorrow- 
ing mothers of Europe that Mother who 
gave her only Son to sinful man. 

It is on such a spirit that all the work 
of War Relief Services-National Catholic 


International 


Welfare Conference is built. With a 
staff of fewer than seventy persons, War 
Relief Services-NCWC carries on pro 
grams of relief around the world. More 
than 22,000 volunteers carry the burden 
of the work. Many of these volunteers 
come from the agencies of charity of the 
Church which from the early days when 
the Apostles walked the earth has 
preached Christ’s message of love by 
deed and truth rather than by words 
In France, 8,000 Daughters of Charity 
in their great dove-like white hats, re 
ceive the supplies of War Relief Serv- 
ices and distribute them among the 
poor, the abandoned, the homeless, and 
the displaced. In suffering Poland, the 
Caritas Agency under His Eminence 
Cardinal Sapieha performs a nation- 
wide work of mercy, using not only the 
supplies of War Relief Services, but. 
also supplies collected from among those 
Polish citizens who have a little more 
than others, Those who have two gat- 
ments give one away. A recent observer 
has said that Poland is suffering more 
than any other country in Europe from — 
lack of food and consequent diseases. 
For this reason War Relief Services has 
sent to Poland very large shipments” of 
food, clothing, and medicines. 
To give some little help in the im- 
pending famine in India, one million 
pounds of flour is being sent to Arch- 
bishop Roberts for distribution to those 
in need. Lest it be thought that War 
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Relief Services of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference helps only Catho- 
lics, it is important to stress that help 
is given to all, on the basis of the great- 
est need and without reference to race 
or creed. 

The food collection of Christmas 
1945 was the eighth relief campaign for 
war sufferers conducted by war relief 
services through Catholic parishes. But 
such campaigns are only a part of the 
entire relief program of the agency. Na- 
tional War Fund moneys allocated to 
War Relief Services-NCWC—were used 
in a planned program of purchases 
which brought aid to the starving in 
those grim months after the liberation 
of Holland, France, Belgium, Italy, the 
Philippines, and China. The stocks of 
basic food stuffs were purchased and 
warehoused with the need of children 
and of the aged particularly in mind. 
Purchases are geared to the constant re- 
ports from field supervisors. The Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Patrick O’Boyle, director of 
War Relief Services-NCWC, is in con- 
stant touch with the changing needs 
of the distant areas served by his agency, 
and is able to plan the work in the 
United States to coincide with the latest 
information received. A total of more 
than fifty million dollars worth of relief 
has left the United States for war- 
stricken areas. 

And yet, in this our hour of triumph, 
when all the world looks to America 
not only for help but also for leader- 
ship, we are showing ourselves in many 
respects so callous that the world is 
aghast. For example, our papers recently 
announced the cut in the rations of 
German civilians and the imminence of 
famine in various areas of Germany. 
Already in many parts the majority of 
infants born to German mothers are 
born dead. By decision of American 
authorities, another half-million un- 
fortunate and helpless people will be 
thrown into the static and destroyed 
economy of Germany to die of hunger. 
Since a decision has been taken to close 
the camps for Displaced Persons located 
in the American Zone, Poles, Ukrainians, 
Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians will be 
turned out of the barracks where they 
live under UNRRA’s care and thrust 
into a.land barren of food and without 
roofs to shelter them. 

In the face of such unjustifiable heart- 
lessness, such agencies as War Relief 
Services must redouble their efforts 
toward positive contributions to those 
in need, Beginning on Mother’s Dayg a 
new campaign for food for helpless little 
ones all over the world will begin 
through American Catholic parishes. 
“Food for the Children” will be the 
rallying cry of this campaign which will 
try to bring the bread of life to those 
who cry for it over the wide world 
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Siaslode 
Wherever possible local charitable agencies are used for the distribution of food 


International 


Two little Belgians enjoy the prospect of receiving American milk and soup 
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bullfighting team of Salvador and Julio that 


F YOU had been traveling much 
round the provinces in Mexico in 


the late "30's, you would undoubtedly 
have come. across the brothers. Their 
name was Delpino—Julio and Salvador 
Delpino. Their father owned a moder- 


ately large ranch in the state of Jalisco, 
which is overnight west and a little north 
of Mexico City. Like most of the large 


landowners in that section, the family 
was Spanish and possessed many of the 
virtues and some of the vices of the 
Spaniard. Although the father did not 
raise fighting bulls, a neighbor did, and 
the brothers were privileged to learn on 
the neighbor’s ranch how to fight the 
calves of fighting bulls. This they did 
under very good supervision from some 
old matadors associated with the ranch, 
and with the blessing of the ranch’s 
owner. In this respect they had an ad- 
vantage over the urchins of the cities 
who have to learn this profession much 
more precariously, fighting furtively by 
moonlight on some stranger's ranch, or 
in the informal fights which are mere 
32 


Farry Sylvester 


Illustrated by HARVEY KIDDER 


I. was not until fate separated the 


their fans witnessed a truly great fight 


bullbaitings in the small villages on cer- 
tain fiesta days. 

But their situation had the defect of 
its qualities. They learned more quickly 
and completely than the urchins, but 
the aggressiveness which the urchins had 
to have, not only to survive but even 
to practice this work, they did not have. 
It was not a question of courage, al- 
though it is often called by that name. 
It was mostly a certain lack of rashness, 
let us say. | 

So that they never became very good 
bullfighters, although they grew to be 
great favorites in the provinces and 
fought about once each season in the 
big ring in Mexico City, where their 
novelty as a brother act made up for 
their lack of quality as toreros. In a way 
it was a good life they led, apart from 
the danger inherent in the work. Out of 
season they helped their father manage 
the ranch, going to Lake Chapala in the 
heat and sometimes into Guadalajara 
over the week end to see the novilleros 
or novices fight in the little ring there, 






the off season being the time for the 
novilleros. 

Julio, the older brother, had married 
and begun to raise a family, but Salvador 
at twenty-seven was still unmarried. His 
reasons for this were vague even in his 
own mind. To concerned relatives he 
always had the same excuse, that he 
couldn’t ask a girl to assume the anxiety 
and risk of being married to a bull- 
fighter. But he had another reason, too, 
which he scarcely admitted to himself. 
His hero was not the great Spanish 
torero, Belmonte, nor even the great 
Mexican one, Gaona, but the murdered 
liberator and president of Mexico, Fran- 
cisco I. Madero. It was, perhaps, a 
str@mge hero for a bullfighter to have, 
but Salvador, if he had lived in, say, New 
York City, would have been known as 
a complicated character. 

He admired Madero because Madero, 
like himself, was the son of a well-to-do 
ranch family of conservative tendencies, 
but had led the revolt against Diaz and 
helped to free the people. Salvador, al- 
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though he lived in a time when the peo- 
ple were relatively free, hoped yet in 
some manner to follow in Madero’s foot- 
steps. So it was perhaps as much in 
anticipation of the risks of his future 
calling as in an awareness of the dangers 
of his present one, that he hesitated to 
marry. Jestingly, he was called “The 
Monk” by his brother and his friends, 
and he did not resent it. Like many 
others before him, he thought with 
melancholy he found more pleasant than 
he knew, that he had missed his true 
vocation or calling. 


Yet he found his present life not 


unpleasant, and when he sometimes 
thought of doing something else—such 
as becoming active in the labor or 
agrarian movement or even entering a 
monastery—there was always an excuse 
to fall back on‘ namely, that he was part 
of the brother team, the only one fight- 
ing mano a mano in all of Mexico. It 
was not that either his father or Julio 
needed the money, and he himself had 
no use for it. It was just that a certain 
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sense of family, a certain kind of not- 
too-admirable pride, was involved, and 
his father and brother could always talk 
him into or out of anything they pleased. 

So it was not surprising, when Mexico 
became involved in the war in 1942, that 
Salvador’s long frustration at last found 
relief. Nothing would do but that he 
must join the Mexican Merchant Ma- 
rine. The scenes in his home were pain- 
ful but did net shake Salvador. He had 
no sense of guilt in this time going 
against the wishes of his brother and his 
father. 

His father’s argument was that the 
war was no concern of theirs. And Salva- 
dor said that with respect he would 
not argue the matter; to himself it was 
an obvious thing that it was their con- 
cern. With his brother he had more diff- 
culty, even in his own mind. It was ten 
years now, Julio argued, that they had 
been fighting together, mano a mano; 
they were practically a tradition. Fur- 
thermore, they had come to rely so, one 
upon the other, in their fights, that it 


There was the great head rising under 


him and the hard, insistent, and terrible 
power of it, but curiously no _ pain 


would be positively dangerous for him, 
Julio, to fight hand to hand with some 
stranger. Think of his family, Julio went 
on, even if Salvador himself had no 
family. 

“It was for precisely such a time, a 
moment,” Salvador replied, “that I have 
not raised a family.” 

So it came about that in January Sal- 
vador left for Tampico. Julio went with 
him, and because they couldn't give a 
farewell performance in Mexico City— 
where the big ring was showing the top- 
flight toreros, such as Armillita Chico 
and Lorenzo Garza—they gave theirs in 
Monterrey, and Salvador was almost 
killed. 

The way it happened was this. The 
last of the customary six bulls was 
Salvador’s. He had not done too well on 
his first two bulls and he was anxious to 
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leave a good impression with the crowd 
on the last bull of his last performance. 
He worked well with the cape in the 
first tertio of the fight; but then he 
always worked well with the cape; it was 
his specialty. In the second third, he told 
his peones that he would place the 
banderillas himself. Which he did, plac- 
ing the first two pairs so accurately in 
the hump and so gracefully, the bull’s 
horns coming just past his belly, that 
he was encouraged to do a rather dan- 
gerous thing, to place his third and last 
pair of banderillas, poder a poder. This 
involves breaking the two-and-a-half-feet 
long banderillas off short, to say six 
inches, and placing them in the bull, 
or, that is, coming just two feet closer 
to the horns. 

It was not a specialty with either of 
the brothers, and when Julio, waiting in 


the shade near the barrera, his cape on’ 


his arm to take the bull away should 
Salvador or anyone else get into trouble, 
saw what he was going to do, he yelled 
at him: “No. No. You're crazy. It’s years 
since you’ve even practiced for it.” 

But when the crowd, which like all 
bullfight crowds, was aware of the limita- 
tions of the fighters, saw that the always 
until now conservative Salvador, was 
going to try such a dangerous maneuver, 
the crowd began to yell: “Yes. Yes. Ole, 
Salvador.” So that Julio, throwing his 
hands upward in a despairing gesture, 
returned to the barrera and the shade. 

In the center of the ring, on the edge 
of the shade, Salvador stood, nothing to 
defend him—neither sword nor cape— 
but the two broken banderillas in his 
hand, and felt the sense of power strong 
in him. It was a rare feeling for him, so 
closely had his life and even the gestures 
of his profession been dictated by con- 
servatism in all things. It went to his 
head like whiskey on an empty stomach, 
and then after a gesture ef acknowledg- 
ment to the crowd, he turned to the bull. 

it was a small, quick bull, and the 


picadors hadn’t done a very good job in 
slowing it down. Just for an instant, 
Salvador had a moment of regret at his 
rashness, then that, too, had gone. For 
the bull, instead of waiting for him to 
cite it, was coming to him. He did what 
he was supposed to do in placing the 
banderillas—feinted to the left, thought 
he had gotten the bull going that way, 
then himself circled; tip-toe to the right, 
as he placed the short, barbed sticks 
in the hump. But his timing was off. 
The bull was much closer than he real- 
ized. There was that terrible moment, 
devoid of thought, his whole mind filled 
only with terror, when he felt the horn 
on his thigh. . . . There was the great 
head rising under him and the hard, 
insistent, and terrible power of it, but 
curiously no pain. He heard dully the 
screaming and then felt himself come 
clear, turn once over in the air, and fall 
heavily to the ground. From the earth 
he watched Julio and the peons rush in 
to make the quité, and he knew what 
had happened. His luck had been with 
him, and the horn instead of entering 
his leg had passed between his thighs, 
so that he had been thrown clear when 
the bull raised its head, instead of having 
his leg or abdomen torn open. .. . 


WAS shaken, but he insisted on 

coming out for the third tertio, to 
make the kill. They didn’t want him to, 
not even the crowd, but he insisted, so 
Julio and the peons worked the bull 
some more with their capes while Salva- 
dor rested a little by the barrera, and 
when he came out the bull was tired 
and sullen, but dangerous as a tired 
animal is. He passed the bull only two 
or three times with the muleta, then 
sighted along his sword and killed it 
cleanly but not particularly well. He 
didn’t expose himself to the horns very 
much, and he actually dropped the 
muleta to be sure the bull’s head was 
down—whether accidentally or not, he 
was never sure... . But there it was, the 
sword in the bull almost as far as it 
should be, and the bull staggering and 
the excited crowd yelling just as if he had 


done everything well and with art. __. 

He and Julio made the rounds of the 
ring, and the crowd threw flowers and 
hats and canes into it, and Julio made, 
speech, which wasn’t customary and 
which practically no one heard. He said 
that while his brother was fighting for 
their country, he would try to fight for 
both of them in the bull rings of the 
nation. It was flamboyant and when he 
was finished, Salvador was too tired to 
be embarrassed, and the crowd, even 
those who had not heard it, yelled some 
more, and the usual group of urchins 
came out and carried Salvador on their 
shoulders back under the stands to the 
dressing rooms. 

So Salvador went to Tampico and 
Julio returned home. Although the se. 
son had two months to run, he did not 
know what his ‘plans would be now that 
Salvador had gone. Having more money 
than most bullfighters of their class, the 
brothers were accustomed to return to 
the ranch between fights, and fly to their 
engagements each Sunday. 

At home, Julio did not miss his 
brother so much, but going into Guadala 
jara the next Sunday to fight, he found 
it a different matter without his brother 
at his side. 

Without his brother to talk to, to con- 
fer with as they watched each new bull 
tried out by the capes of the peons, he 
felt not only lost but fearful. Standing 
by the barrera, leaning on it in the 
shade in the classical position of a torero 
before a fight, he watched the peons try 
out the first bull with their capes, saw 
that it had a tendency to hook to the 
left, but even as he watched, saw it 
charge straightly and hook straight for: 
ward and up. He called to the peons 
to pass the bull again with their capes, 
but it told him nothing, so that he was 
left with the problem of going out to 
fight the bull and not knowing too much 
about it. If Salvador had been there, he 
could have talked to him about it. Julio 
turned to his own chief peon, a middle 
aged Indian named Eloy Trujillo. 
“What do’ you think of it, hombre?” 

The Indian shrugged. It was yeais 





since he had been asked for advice by 
either of the brothers as a chief peon 
should be asked, and now he was not 
above a certain coyness. “A safe enough 
pull,” he said. “Frank and charging more 
or less straight.” He, too, had noticed 
the sporadic tendency to hook to the 
‘eft, but he thought, let Julio sweat this 
one out himself. He never took my ad- 
vice when it was offered in other years. 


ULIO saw the Indian’s reticence and 

sullenness and with a curse turned to 
go into the ring to pass the bull with 
the cape. In his mind he was going to 
do many daring and skillful things, 
mariposas and the like, but when he got 
out there in the sun and felt Salvador’s 
absence at the barrera, his manner and 
his thought changed. He passed the bull 
dully with the cape, allowed his peons 
to place the banderillas, and killed the 
bull indifferently and without much risk. 
The applause pattered down, only slight- 
ly less indifferent than himself. He had 
the grace not to make the rounds of the 
ring, and he congratulated himself on 
this. What he did not know at the time 
was that the fight he had just completed 
was to be the pattern of all his fights for 
the next two months. So that the papers 
devoted to the profession spoke in the 
at once sad and flamboyant manner of 
their race, of how Julio missed his 
brother. 

Yet the fact was that Julio was fight- 
ing neither better nor worse than he 
ordinarily did when Salvador was there. 
Neither of them had ever been distin- 
guished toreros, and it was perhaps 
doubtful that either could be. But just 
as before their attraction had lain large- 
ly in their being brothers, so now Julio’s 
was mostly in his carrying on, as it were, 
for his brother. The magazines devoted 
to the bullfight have a way of stressing 
such things, whether they be real or 
contrived. 

During that time neither Julio nor 
their parents heard from Salvador. He 
had phoned them from Tampico before 
putting to sea in a tanker, but that was 
the last they heard from him. Before 
each fight, the papers would always 
faithfully print something about Julio 
carrying on for Salvador, and indeed 
Julio before his entrance into the ring 
each Sunday afternoon, would try to 
convince himself that he must fight 
bravely and gracefully for the sake of 
Salvador, but it never seemed to make 
much difference. If he had been even 
a little of Salvador’s philosophical tem- 
perament, Julio might have learned that 
if a man will not do something well for 
his own sake, it is useless or worse to 
try to do it well for someone else’s sake. 
In a way, though, he came very close 
to learning it, and who knows perhaps 
in a way he did learn it.... 
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Permanent Relief 


> At a Pacific island, replacements were taking over. The freshly 
shaven newcomers looked at the bearded, grimy marine dis- 


mantling a machine gun. 
Then, according to T/Sgt. 
Gerald A. Wain, a combat 
correspondent, this conver- 
sation ensued: 

“What outfit did you re- 
lieve here, ~Mac?” 

The weary marine spat 
reflectively. 

“The Jap infantry,” he 
replied. 

—The Leatherneck 





It came about by two unlikely things 
coinciding one week end. The end of the 
season was coming on, with its big fights 
in Mexico City, comparable to the 
World Series in the United States. There 
is no official crowning of a champion, 
but the toreros who fight during those 
last three or four weeks are the best in 
Mexico, and there is strong competition 
between them, with chance-taking rarely 
seen in the provinces and not occasional- 
ly the killing or bad goring of one of 
them. 

Julio and Salvador had never been 
invited to fight in these season-end cor- 
ridas in Mexico City. And Julio could 
not help thinking of the irony involved 
when this time he was asked to fight on 
next to the last Sunday. The way it came 
about was that Aurelio Hernandez, one 
of the best in the business, was hurt the 
previous Sunday while fighting in 
Jalapa, and the management in Mexico 
City had to get a substitute, and Julio 
was one of the few matadors in the 
country without a contract to fight that 
particular Sunday. 

His awareness of the irony involved 
did not prevent his being as nervous 
as a youngster when he arrived in Mex- 
ico City with his cuadrilla, the peons 
who worked with him in the ring. With 
Salvador’s departure, Eloy Trujillo, the 
Indian, had decided he was too old to 
fight in the ring any longer, and he was 


now acting as a kind of manager for Ju-: 


lio. Eloy had always liked the younger 
brother better, but for so long had he 
been attached to the cuadrilla of the 
brothers that now there was no question 
of his not remaining still attached in 
some capacity. 

Eloy was both as nervous as Julio and 
as aware of the irony. He himself had 
not fought in the big ring in Mexico 
City since he had been a young man, 
and he was tempted to put on a fighting 
suit again and join the cuadrilla for 


the morrow. Meantime he busied himself 
with trying to calm Julio enough so that 
he could sleep and be ready for the 
afternoon. 

Finally, about noon on Sunday, they 
got Julio to sleep. Waking in the dim- 
ness of the hotel room he saw that the 
room was full of people—the whole 
cuadrilla—and that their faces were 
peculiarly stricken. When he had gone 
to sleep there had been no one there 
but Trujillo and a youngster named 
Menendez, who took care of the sword 
case. But now they were all here and 
something was obviously wrong. Julio 
glanced at his watch in a reflex action. 
It was almost three o'clock and they 
should be leaving for the ring. Then, 
looking back at them and their stricken 
and silent faces he knew what had hap- 
pened, knew it even before Eloy came 
across the big room and told him that 
there was an extra out on the streets 
saying that Salvador’s ship had been 
torpedoed and the crew killed. 

Even now, in this moment, Julio was 
aware of the formal quality in his own 
grief. He did what his father had done 
when their mother had died, struck his 
temples with both fists and demanded of 
a momentarily unanswering Heaven why 
such a thing should have to happen. 
Then turning to Eloy, he asked why he 
had not been wakened sooner and told. 


LOY shrugged in the ancient gesture 

of both their races. “We thought 

sleep would be better,” he said, meaning 

that even a half-hour less of grief was 
good for anyone. 

“You should have wakened me,” 
Julio said, but knew why they hadn't 
and in a remote part of himself was 
grateful. 

In none of their minds was the 
thought that Julio, because of the trag- 
edy, should not fight today. So that when 
Menendez picked up the sword case and 
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ON VISITING THE TABERNACLE 


By Kate Fully 


This would I offer You, my gentlest King, 
A faith dependent on no outward thing. 

. For should I have no ken to scan the Word 
Or order to my mind the verse precise .. . 
Thy Presence would suffice. 


said they would be late if they did not 


start now, in a body they moved toward . 


the door and through it. 

From the way the people in the lobby 
stared at him, Julio knew that they 
knew, as indeed the entire city might 
by now. And he felt a kind of pressure, 
subtle and nameless, begin to bear on 
him. Outside the sun was hot and white 
ind lay like some bright dust on every- 
thing he saw or touched. It seemed to 
him that this should not be so .. . and 
the thought made him realize that he 
moved as though dazed or as though he 
walked and had his being suddenly 
underwater. 


HIS stunned quality remained until 
OD thes were dressing under the 
stands. It was dim there, so that the bare 
electric bulbs shed an uneasy and ghastly 
radiance. For the first time the full qual- 
ity of his grief manifested: itself to him. 
There was, at its core, the death of 
Salvador, but like most Spaniards he 
knew that neither himself nor Salvador 
feared death. It was the manner of dying 
that made it so hard to bear, and more 
than that, the occasion; when for the 
first time in either of their lives, he him- 
self was fighting in the big ring at the 
season end. Anger, at fate or circum- 
stance and at something else more name- 
less, came gradually to fill him, so that 
when at four o'clock they were ready 
for the paseo and looking out from 
under the stands into the white dust of 
sunlight again, he was contained and 
ready, yet so full of a controlled and 
nameless anger that he felt as he never 
had before. 

Then, with Martinez Borda and Chico 
Marté, with whom he would fight today, 
he was marching out into the sunlight, 
their free arms swinging, the left arms 
caught in the dress-capes, and the crowd 
roaring so that they could hear the band 
only as faintly as the ‘pulsing of their 
own blood. 

The parade dispersed, the picadors on 
their nags, the cuadrillas in their frilled 
and brocaded fighting suits, going to the 
barrera, while the three toreros made the 
round of the ring. Borda and Marté got 
most of the applause. Which they should 
have, Julio knew. What irked him was 
that from some of the words shouted 
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down at him, a good part of the crowd 
looked on him as a kind of added attrac- 
tion, or rather looked on Salvador’s 
death as such. . . . He tried to tell him- 
self that this was just one of the many 
things anyone in their business must put 
up with, but the argument had no effect. 
There was only an increase of the anger, 
an increase with no outlet... . 

Borda had the first bull and didn’t do 
very well with it. The second was Julio’s 
and watching it—a huge, brindled ani- 
mal—break from the opening in the 
barrera, he felt some current set up be- 
tween himself and the bull, a channel 
for the anger, perhaps. . . . The usual 
conventional and automatic dismay 
which all of his profession feel when 
they see they have drawn a big bull with 
widely spaced horns, was in Julio, too, 
now, but so briefly and faintly that he 
was hardly aware of it. He saw mostly 
that the bull was brave and frank, charg- 
ing and hooking straight, favoring 
neither the left nor right horn. It was 
possible that its right eye was not too 
good, for it seemed to ignore often the 
capes on that side. But in general a good 
bull to fight, one particularly good for 
the mood he was in. — 

He called to his peons to retire and 
he ran toward the animal, an unusual 
procedure for himself. The bull came 
straight toward him, and he offered it 
the cape, noting only when the rushing 
shape was past him, how close it had 
come to him. The cape, as he whirled, 
came up and wrapped itself around his 
waist like a belt, and he could hear the 
crowd begin to yell again. He turned, 
loosening the cape as he did so and 
dropped to his knees, taking the bull’s 
rush that way, the cape flaring out, up 
and over his head, the bull thundering 
past him so that the stink of its sweat 
remained in his nostrils seconds after it 
had gone. Still without moving he made 
two more passes with the cape and by 
now the crowd was standing and yelling, 
for to stay that long in one place kneel- 
ing was dangerous since it gave the bull 
a chance to orient himself. 

Then Julio got to his feet and holding 
the cape behind him, spread it and 
began offering the bull first one half of 
it, then the other, in the classic mariposa 
or butterfly, so that the bull charged in 









short rushes while Julio slowly and grag. 
fully and dangerously backed in a serig 
of half-turns and sidlings, as slow an 
elaborate as a pavane and, of coury 
dangerous. Just once he felt-the fear jp 
him, but it didn’t seem to matter, tp 
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possess significance. . . . Then he straight In o 
ened, let the peons take the bull away aware “ 
with their capes, and turned to acknoy, § ™ - 
edge with one brief raising of his arm, somehor 
the noise of the crowd. a perfo 
At the barrera he saw Marté looking 4 all oth 
him strangely, while Borda said, friend. only a 
ly: “What have you been eating, man, § ™ wy 
lion meat?” And 
“No. Death,” Julio said, and then no might 1 
one said anything. he reso 
From the barrera he watched the the bu 
picadors working on the bull; and half done : 
hoped one of the horses would be over one di 
thrown, so that he could go in and make and G 
the quité to rescue the picador. Th § ™ _ 
trumpets sounded high in the stand for infintt 
the end of the first tertio, and Julio told = 
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his cuadrilla he would place the bande. 
rillas himself. He did so, gravely and 
classically, approaching the bull with 
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each of the three pairs, walking’ not “ 
running, slowly placing one foot ahead 

of the other until the bull charged, then ang 
circling deftly to one side and placing — 
the paired sticks as the animal roared - 
past, bucking at the barbs and the sticks ing t 
dangling against his sides. ae 

The trumpet sounded again and now -. 
they were all standing as Julio advanced = 
to the center of the ring, the scarlet = 
muleta under his arm, the sword, dip a 
ping at the point, in his hand. And the , 
yelling was going on in waves, so that :. 
finally he realized how profound was his H 
annoyance with it. He knew that he was P 
fighting better than ever in his life, and - 
that he was doing it out of his grief at Bq 
least as much as out of anger. And he ae 
wondered that they did not seem to a 
know. ... “¢ 

Eve 
HE bull was tired now and danger Fe 
ous. He stood eyeing Julio and Julio leg 
walked directly in front of the animal. on 
There he brought his heels together and = 
stood very straight and stiff, the muleta, 
spread by the sword in it, in front of les 
him like a banner. He called to the al 
bull: “Toro! Toro!” and when the ani- hs 
mal charged, brought it past him close a 
and unswerving, himself not moving ex: 
cept his arms with the muleta and the “" 
bull. following the red. 

It was the paseo del muerte or death oe 
pass, and the noise was louder now. Julio fc 
moved just enough to cite the bull again, y 
and again brought it past him in the si 
same pass. The third time the noise 0 
became solid. Then Julio knelt on one h 





knee, cited the bull that way and 
brought it past him, rose and began to 
work the bull in a series of short passes, 
getting it to passing and turning fast, 
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himself spinning between the horns as 
he turned for each successive pass and 
wigarizing the whole thing only once 
by touching with his free hand the horn 
as it went past his belly. 

In the solid wall of sownd, Julio was 
aware of only two things: that the bull 
was tired and ready for the kill and that 
gmehow he had transmuted grief into 
a performance, a faena, such as he and 
all other second-rate bullfighters did 
only in their minds but somehow never 
in the ring. 

And knowing this and knowing it 
might never come this way again exactly, 
he resolved in a flash of insight to kill 
the bull as the classic bullfighters had 
done in the old days but as almost no 
one did in his own time except Belmonte 
and Gaona. He would let the bull come 
to him and not he go to the bull, an 
infinitely more dangerous performance, 
because he had to control the animal as 
exactly as, in the more ordinary kill, he 
would control himself. : 


O THERE it was, the great, sullen, 
bloody, angry beast. He sighted 
along his sword, the point dipping, 
moved the muleta to start the animal, 
aw it come to him, the sword unmov- 
ing, the great head following the muleta 
downward, the spot between the shoul- 
der blades opening up, and the sword, 
as he moved it only an inch or so, en- 
tering; then the bull was past him, the 
sword out of his hand and only the hilt 
showing in the animal, and a frayed 
spot on one tight pants leg, where the 
horn had torn the brocade loose. .. . 
He stood in front of the bull, waiting 
for the animal’s legs to buckle and for 
it to die. He stood there, poised and 
unaccountably bitter, resenting more 
than enjoying the noise, the flowers and 
hats which sailed down about him. 
Everything, he thought, comes too late, 
comes untimely. Then when the animal 
staggered once and fell forward, its fore- 
legs crumpling under it, Julio turned 
and began to walk under the stands 
and away from the crowd. 

Eloy Trujillo ran after him, breath- 
less. “Hombre, hombre,’ the Indian 
said, “are you crazy? Never have you 
had a day like this and now you walk 
out on it. You can’t do this.” 

“I can do what I please,” Julio said. 
“I am leaving the whole business.” 

As he kept walking down into the 
coolness beneath the stands, the Indian 
followed him. “But you can’t do this. 
You have another bull to kill. And be- 
sides they are going to give you the ear 
: this one. Borda did not get it for 
is.” 


“I don’t want the ear,” Julio said. 
"Give it to Borda. He cay use it. For 
myself, I have no use for it. Go away 


and leave me alone.’ 
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He opened the 


door of the infirmary. There was no one 
there: the doctors, the nurses and at- 
tendants were out watching the fight. 
He passed through it and in the dress- 
ing room he sat down and put his face 
in his hands, feeling the Indian standing 
near him. Outside the noise still went 
on and he could hear.it very faintly, as 
the noise. of surf in the distance. 

He sat like that for a long time and 
became grateful to the Indian that he 
was silent. When he finally raised his 
head, the Indian said: “You have to 
fight another bull. You'll get cold in 
here. Let’s get out in the sun.” 

“I’m not fighting any more bulls,” 
Julio said. He put his face in his hands 
again and since he was, in an indiffer- 
ent way, a Catholic, tried to pray for 
Salvador, tried to offer up in some 
broken manner, his accomplishment for 
Salvador’s soul. But nothing seemed to 
happen, there seemed to be no com- 
munication; there was only a faint and 
curious feeling of guilt, a feeling that 
he had taken advantage of Salvador’s 
absence . . . that he should perhaps 
have been where Salvador had been. 

He raised his head again and found 
that he was alone. He would never fight 
again, of that he was determined, al- 
though his reasons for the decision were 
obscure. He sat there, dully, and time 
passed, more of it than he knew. The 
door opened again and the Indian came 
in, followed by a fat man, who was a 
kind of assistant impresario of the 
place. ; 

“Look here,” the fat man began, in 
an injured and important manner. 
“Look here—” But Julio held up his 
hand. 

“You've got to go out,” Eloy said. 
“Marté was wonderful with his first 
bull.” 

“But not so good as you were today,” 
the fat man said gallantly, changing his 
tactics. 


“And Borda was doing well with his 
second when we came down,” the In- 
dian went on. 

Julio saw that they, too, had missed 
the point, and he knew there was noth- 
ing much he could do about it. He 
would go up and fight again today and 
perhaps other days, too. He would fight 
again today, although in his mind’s eye 
he saw what a come-down it would be 
from the first fight; saw his old timidity 
returned, the dullness of his conserva- 
tive cape work and the plainness of his 
faena. Still, he would offer that, too, 
for Salvador, the dullness of the second 
fight along with the solitary brilliance 
of the first. 


R was it, he wondered, his own 
avidity moving in him again? He 
would get more for future fights than 
ever before, just on the strength of his 
first bull today. More irony. Ironies, it 
seemed, would never cease: one opened 
on another like an endless series of boxes. 
He stood up, shrugging, a sour and 
distasteful look on his face. He began 
to move toward the doorway and felt 
how stiff he was; not at all a good way 
to go into a ring. Ordinarily, one kept 
limber between one’s own bulls by help- 
ing the other toreros with theirs. He had 
not done so, and he knew a certain 
danger resided therein. The knowledge 
of the added danger heartened him. It 
made clean again his intention. Coming 
up the runway into the sunlight, now 
waning and yellow instead of hard and 
white, he offered the possible danger, 
the more certain awkwardness and hu- 
miliation, for Salvador. Perhaps, he 
thought, picking up a cape from the 
barrera in case Chico Marté would need 
him in this last part of the fight—per- 
haps Salvador would appreciate that 
better than what had already happened 
today. Certainly he would understand 
it better than would the crowd. 





Footnotes to 
Fame—-XX¥ 


> George Bernard Shaw has 
never been accused of being ex- 
cessively modest. At a gathering 
one evening, the writer was in- 
troduced to an admiral. De- 
lighted with this opportunity to 
get first-hand information about 


matters nautical, Shaw deluged the naval man with questions. 
“And now, Mr. Stiaw,” queried the admiral, “will you answer some 


literary questions for me?” 
“I'd be glad to.” 


“Can you tell me who is the ablest contemporary playwright?” 


“Aye, aye, sir,” replied G. B. S. 


—Milwaukee Journal 
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Cronin’s THE GREEN YEARS is a notable production, out- 
nding from both technical and entertainment standpoints. 

\ heartwarming study of adolescence, it has a special appeal 
vr Catholic audiences due to its sympathetically deft han- 

\ling of the story's religious passages. Very rarely has the 
n duplicated, for example, the simple beauty revealed 
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The Green Years is a film for the entire family. Not only is 


he a rs 7 ; . . . . hte 
L po aeae a ee ar par - ;' it bonny entertainment, but a motion picture of substance, = fi 
basically it 1s, as readers Of the novel will recall, an artless beauty, and inspiration. It is recommended unreservedly. \ 
irrative built around the uncertainties, tribulations, and Abel, 
bstacles faced by a sensitive Irish orphan transplanted to the in an 


. ; : : Nosegay with Chuckl 
ni-harsh atmosphere of a Scottish village. His formative © as orgy 


ire spent in a household Tuled by a parsimonious Frankly geared for laughs rather than conventional ap. 
idfather, who has distorted thrift from virtue to unattrac- proach to biography, SO GOES MY LOVE is a first-rate Me 


Ice. uv : ‘ nostalgic comedy which should keep audiences of every age latest 
lad’s best friend is a Falstaffian great-grandfather with in a pleasant, chucklesome mood. in th 
nchant for tall stories and a deep affection for the cup Based on episodes in the life and times of inventoz Hiram - 
cheers. The bond between the incongruous pair grows Percy Maxim, it rolls along at a leisurely, amiable pace com- an 
nger with the years and eventually results in the fulfill- bining quiet humor with a friendly yarn of family life in the — 
t of the boy’s cherished dream—the opportunity to study Brooklyn of almost a century ago. : the 
iné A) : Director Frank Ryan has done an admirable job of blend- sh 
simplicity of the story has been carefully preserved in ing his characters and situations into a sparkling and natural 
ript adaptation, direction, and performance. Chosen excursion to yesteryear. Don Ameche and Myrna Loy are the ‘ 
evident care, the members of the cast are largely respon- stars, both giving delightfully spirited portrayals. They are wel 
or the film’s effectiveness and charm. ably assisted by moppet Bobby Driscoll, who belongs on the - 
s difficult to picture a better choice for the leading role exclusive roster of affectation-free_child stars. effe 
Dean Stockwell, an intelligent, attractive youngster with So Goes My Love has the genuine charm which Hollywood ‘yp! 
ng ability. Too young to be either precocious or clever, too often overlooks in favor of brittle glamour and ‘tough ” 
aturalness of his work is a joy to behold. Charles Co- melodrama. (Universal) a 
is his lovable, rascally great-grandfather, offers a really Peg 
nt interpretation, carefully avoiding the pitfall of cari- Reviews in Brief 
into which other, less expert, players would have ; ] 
stumbled. Admirers of the Danny Kaye routine have ample oppor- ap 
ym Drake does well as the grown Robbie, and there are tunity to satisfy their liking in the Technicolor romp, THE at 
ent smaller vignettes by Hume Cronyn, Gladys Cooper, KID FROM BROOKLYN. Zany is the mildest descriptive sad 
Tandy, Wallace Ford, Richard Haydn, Beverly Tyler, word to apply to the wild buffooneries of this farce. Kaye, as | oy 
many others. a meek milkman accidentally transformed into a “ferocious” ~ 
Left: Tom Drake is the grown-up hero of “The Green Years.” De 
The roles of the orphan boy and his lovable great-grandfather sp 
are enacted by Dean Stockwell and Charles Coburn (shown below) He 
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fighter, has one good scene—but constant repetition of even 
the funniest gag is just a bit too much. Eve Arden, Walter 
Abel, Steve Cochran, Virginia Mayo, and Fay Bainter prance 
in and out of camera range briefly, but this adult slapstick 
orgy is just atout 100 per cent Kaye. (RKO-Radio) 


Mexico is the setting for adult adventure in Pat O'Brien's 
latest vehicle, PERILOUS HOLIDAY. Better-than-average 
in the melodrama division, it is based on the popular maga- 
zine serial with Pat appearing as a U.S. Treasury Department 
undercover man assigned to track down a gang of below-the- 
border counterfeiters. The action is fast, the acting good, and 
the combination of both results in a fairly exciting session 
for the grown-up cops-and-robbers enthusiasts. (RKO-Radio) 


Horses, divorces, and laughs figure prominently in the un- 
reeling of THE BRIDE WORE BOOTS. The quadrupeds 
provide some interesting moments, and the humor is an 
effective patchwork for the script’s threadbare spots, but the 
typical screen acceptance of divorce consigns this weakly 
contrived story to the partly objectionable group. Barbara 
Stanwyck, Robert Cummings, Patric Knowles, Diana Lynn, 
Peggy Wood, and the horses are all in top form. (Paramount) 


Topping any outdoor drama of recent memory, SMOKY 
is a stirring and pictorially stunning Technicolor adaptation 
of the Will James novel. A wild stallion that is broken to the 
saddle is the principal figure in this story which has become 
one of the classic yarns of Western literature. This has all 
the requirements for robust moviemaking—and then some. 
Fred MacMurray, Anne Baxter, and Bruce Cabot are the 


Don Ameche is again an inventor in “So Goes My Love,” 


sparkling biography based on the life of Hiram Percy Maxim. 
He is shown below with Myrna Loy and Richard Gaines 





BES 
Pat O’Brien finds himself with two dates at one time in “Peril- 
ous Holiday.”” Ruth Warrick and Audrey Long are the ladies 


stars; Burl Ives sings four folksongs as only he can; the 
panoramas caught by the color camera are as beautiful and 
thrilling as any ever screened and the story itself holds in- 
terest from beginning to end. Smoky is superior material and 
should satisfy even the most discriminating. (20th Century- 
Fox) 


Suggestiveness in unlimited quantity is the principal 
characteristic of the melodramatic GILDA which features 
Rita Hayworth and Glenn Ford. Neither of the stars is 
sufficiently capable to overcome the handicaps imposed by 
such objectionable material. The setting is Argentina and 
the story verges on the sordid. Not recommended. (Columbia) 


\nother entry in the currently popular raw-meat melo- 
dramas, THE STRANGE LOVE OF MARTHA IVERS is a 
disagreeable concoction viewed from almost any angle. The 
characters are an unprincipled group, stenciled from the 
sordid pattern which is now so dear to the hearts of the 
moviemakers. Under the label of “realistic approach to life,” 
the studios are turning out a steady stream of disagreeable, 
thoroughly unattractive pictures dependent primarily on 
scenes of unbridled passion and slightly veiled vice for effect. 
This is not among the best of the group, technically speak- 
ing, despite sincere performances by Barbara Stanwyck, Van 
Heflin, Kirk Douglas, and Lizabeth Scott. (Paramount) 


YOUNG WIDOW treats a contemporary problem in 
superficial style and casual manner. The result is merely 
second-rate romantic fare with performances and direction on 
the same level. Louis Hayward, Kent Taylor, Penny Single- 
ton, and Jane Russell are the automatons involved in this 
mediocre pictorial discussion of the problems faced by young 
war widows. (United Artists) 


EASY TO WED has its lighthearted moments and a cast 
of currently popular names. It will undoubtedly attract audi- 
ences who find such a combination irresistible. Unfortunate- 
ly, it is guilty of the usual Hollywood misconceptions about 
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Fred MacMurray and Anne Baxter are shown in a scene 
from “Smoky,” stirring drama of the wide open spaces 


he sanctity of marriage in solving its plot difficulties. Lucille 
Ball, Van Johnson, Esther Williams, Keenan Wynn, and 
Carlos Ramirez head the cast of this partly objectionable 
omedy with music. (MGM) 


Bette Davis essays a double role in the moderately enter- 
taining adult drama, STOLEN LIFE. Assisted by Glenn 
ford, Charlie Ruggles, and Walter Brennan, she appears as 

n sisters in love with the same man. He marries one of 

1em and she dies, the remaining twin poses as the married 
sister. All the confusion leads up to a “happy” ending and 
zives La Davis the chance to turn in a performance a notch 
ry two above her recent standard. (Warner Brothers) 


fHE DARK CORNER benefits immeasurably from the 
fforts of a really fine cast. William Bendix, Mark Stevens, 
Lucille Ball, Clifton Webb, and Kurt Kreuger give added 
mpetus to a fairly exciting melodrama, scriptéd off the 
eaten track. Designed for the adult mystery addicts, it rates 
uttention on the basis of performance, plot, and generally 
ense direction. (20th Century-Fox) 


} 


Negro Musical 


ST. LOUIS WOMAN is a lively, occasionally tuneful, al- 
ways sprightly musical, adhering closely to the limited pattern 
reated for sepian revues. This is regrettable for the produc- 
tion is smartly staged, gaily costumed, and given zestful 
performance by a group of talented singers and dancers. 

But there is also a plot to reckon with—the oft-told tale 
of a bad girl regenerated through her love for a flashy little 
jockey she meets in a St. Louis saloon. Suggestive in spots 

nd generally amoral in tone, the story interferes with the 

ver staging and the infectious contributions of the able 
cast headed by Ruby Hill, the Nicholas Brothers, Pearl 
Bailey, June Hawkins, and a talented little boy named 
Herbert Coleman. The score is the result of a Harold Arlen- 
johnny Mercer collaboration, but hardly rates among the 
best efforts of either. 

Like all Negro productions, this is played, acted, and sung 
remarkably well—but isn’t it long past time for the white 
producers to concentrate on a higher stratum of colored 
society? Continued emphasis on the saloon-society element is 
neither fair nor conducive to improved racial relations. The 
great majority of Negroes have rightfully objected to the 
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“happy-moron” type of characterization, presented so often 


in the past. They—and all concerned with racial justice, 
rather than profits—have every reason to offer protest over 
the continuing depiction of streetwalker-heroines as repre- 
sentative. 


Shaw’s “Candida” 


Katherine Cornell has decided to alternate her appearances 
in the modernized version of Sophocles’ Antigone with a 
revival of the George Bernard Shaw comedy, CANDIDA. 

A good many Shavian devotees claim that this is his best 
humor-piece. That is, of course, open to argument and pro- 
longed discussion, but there can be no controversy over the 
fact that—as performed by Miss Cornell, Cedric Hardwicke, 
Marlon Brando, Mildred Natwick, Oliver Cliff, and Wesley 
Addy—it is a brilliant reproduction. In the hands of these 
experts, all the wit, the satire, the pathos, and the tragedy 
in the play are given exciting interpretation. 

Disagree though you may about the Shavian philosophy 
and views, there is no denying his mastery as a wit and a 
playwright. When his product has the advantage of such 
expert delineation as now provided by the Cornell company, 
viewing it becomes a privilege all too rarely encountered in 
the present day theater. 


Intimate Revue 


THREE TO MAKE READY is the third of a series of 
intimate-style musical revues being presented on Broadway 
by Nancy Hamilton and Morgan Lewis. There has been a 
lapse of some two or three seasons since their previous pro- 
ductions—One for the Money and Two for the Show. Untfor- 
tunately they seem to have mislaid—temporarily, we hope- 
the satiric skill and rapier wit which was characteristic of 
their first offerings. 

The current number in the parade is a rather tired collec- 
tion of wheezy, suggestive sketches and uninspired musical 
numbers. Only the electric presence of Ray Bolger saves the 
performance. Droll, likeable, and a dancing cyclone, he turns 
in the most dynamic stint of any musical-stage star this 
season. It is regrettable that the remainder of the revue does 
not in any way measure up to his brilliant standard. Brenda 
Forbes, Bibi Osterwald, Jane Deering, Gordon MacRae, Rose 
Inghram, and Howard Lang are of some assistance, but the 
principal asset of this partly objectionable show is to be 
found in the dancing feet of its star. 


Andreyev Again! 


For reasons best known in the inner sanctum, the Theatre 
Guild has chosen to revive Leonid Andreyev’s, HE WHO 
GETS SLAPPED. First presented in this country some 
twenty-five years ago, the play has few elements of popular 
appeal in its somewhat sadistic symbolism and complex 
Russian-style pessimism. The confusions in characterization, 
dialogue, and intent give this a fuzzy quality which is height- 
ened by the Andreyev affection for allegorical soaring. 

What merit there is to be found in the revival stems 
mainly from skillful group acting and the very excellent 
staging of a difficult background by Tyrone Guthrie. Dennis 
King heads the cast as the embittered man of wealth secking 
a measure of solace as a lowly clown whose job it is to be 
slapped one hundred times a performance for the delight of. 
the circus audience. He is quite convincing in an unbeliev- 
able role, varying his moods from sardonic bitterness to 
touching tenderness. John Abbott, Susan Douglas, Stella 
Adler, Reinhold Schunzel, and Russell Collins are also ex- 
cellent in their widely varied assignments, but neither they 
nor Judith Guthrie, who adapted Andreyev’s original, man- 
age to make this more than an interesting experiment. 
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HE seemingly simple question of 

“Who is a boss in American indus- 
try?” poses one of the knottiest and 
most hotly debated issues in present-day 
industrial relations. As this is written, 
John L. Lewis is negotiating a new con- 
tract with the mine owners for his 
United Mine Workers Union. One of 
the major issues in the contract negotia- 
tions is Lewis’ demand for the unioniza- 
tion of mine foremen and supervisors. 
Just five days after the union officials 
began their preliminary meetings with 
the mine operators, the National Labor 
Relations Board handed down one of 
its most important decisions in the Jones 
and Laughlin Company case. The Board 
strengthened Lewis’ hand by ruling that 
the foremen enrolled in his union have 
a right to choose his union of produc- 
tion workers as their collective bargain- 
ing agent. Furthermore, it decided that 
the foremen may use the Board ma- 
chinery to enforce this right. The very 
next day the mine operators announced 
that they would carry this decision of 
the N.L.R.B. to the court of last resort 
and would fight the United Mine Work- 
ers’ demand to the last ditch. Although 
the more recent meetings of the miners 
and operators have centered attention 
on Lewis’ demand for a “health and 
welfare fund,” Charles O’Neill, the 


spokesman for the operators, insists that 
the union officials are trying to force a 
strike over the foremen issue. John 
Lewis, on the other hand, asserts that 
the operators’ refusal to abide by the 
N.L.R.B. decision will result in a lock- 
four hundred thousand 


out of his 


May, 1946 


One of the major items ,in John L. Lewis’ latest 
soft coal dispute is the unionization of foremen 


Who's A Boss? 


By WILLIAM J. GORDON, 0O.S.A. 


miners. Thus the question of “Who's a 
boss?” has conjured up another storm 


in an already storm-tossed sea of labor © 


relations. 

Management, of course, contends that 
foremen and supervisors are ‘“‘employ- 
ers” in the accepted sense of that term. 
The foremen, on the contrary, claim 
that they are “employees.” In its recent 
decision, the N.L.R.B. has settled the 
question to its own satisfaction by ruling 
that foremen are “employers” in rela- 
tion to those who work under them but 
are “employees” vis-a-vis top manage- 
ment. The issue is now drawn and it is 
packed with dynamite; but there is some- 
thing to be said on both sides. 

Contrary to popular belief, foremen’s 
unions are by no means new arrivals on 
the industrial scene. Separate organiza- 
tions for foremen have existed for a 
long time in the maritime industry, in 
some branches of the railroad industry, 
and in the postal service. Foremen have 
also been included under the same con- 
tract with production workers in the 
printing and building trades, in some 
metal trades that are organized on a 
craft basis, and to a certain extent in 
the teamsters, longshoremen, and others. 
In all, there were eleven unions which 


A candid survey of the 


problem of foremen’s unions. 


Are they desirable? 
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accepted and bargained collectively for 
foremen previous to 1935. In the mass 
production industries, however, unions 
of foremen are comparatively recent, 
especially in steel, autos, electrical prod- 
ucts, rubber, and clothing. The United 
Mine Workers did not accept foremen 
into membership until April, 1943. It 
is the advent of foremen’s organizations 
into these industries that has caused the 
present furor. 

Several reasons have been advanced 
to explain the growing unionization of 
foremen and supervisory employees. It 
has been alleged that the foremen, who 
were once the “pets” of American in- 
dustry, have been by-passed by short- 
sighted management and have become 
industry’s “forgotten orphans.” The 
foremen claim that all during the past 
decade, and during the war years par- 
ticularly, they have stood on the side 
lines watching the “rank and file” pro- 
duction workers reap the manifold 
benefits of union organization. They 
saw the production workers receive in- 
creased hourly pay with time-and-a-half 
for all hours over forty, vacation pay 
with sickness and accident benefits, some 
form of job security, and grievance pro- 
cedure. It was the production workers’ 
seniority rights which goaded the fore- 
men most. On the other hand, the fore- 
men claimed that they were paid on a 
flat salary basis with no time-and-a-half 
until they had worked forty-eight hours. 
Besides, under wartime wage controls, 
their salaries were frequently frozen 
while the pay envelopes of the workers 
they supervised were swollen by over- 
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time, incentive pay, and increased hour- 
ly rates. The foremen also contend that 
they did not always share the vacation 
pay and other benefits granted to the 
“rank and file.” Some of these claims, of 
course, have been questioned, especially 
in view of the findings of the War Labor 
Board panel which was appointed to 
study the problem. Nevertheless, it can 
be admitted that the chief “gripe” of the 
foremen has been their lack of seniority 
rights. It was not too difficult for them to 
picture themselves being reduced from 
their foreman status to the rank of pro- 
duction workers once the war was over. 
They were easily convinced that their 
only road to job security and seniority 
rights was through organization. 

Once the foremen had organized they 
were faced with the further task of ob- 
taining recognition from the employers. 
Would they have to strike to gain 
recognition, or could they avail them- 
selves of the peaceful machinery of the 
National Labor Relations Board? That 
Board had been set up for the express 
purpose of eliminating industrial war- 
fare as a means of obtaining union 
recognition. 

When the foremen’s unions first took 
their case to the N.L.R.B., the Board 
ruled that they could be certified as 
appropriate collective bargaining units. 
(Union Collieries and Godchaux Sugars 
cases.) In May, 1943, however, the Board 
completely reversed itself in the Mary- 
land Drydock case, ruling that unions of 
supervisory employees were not appro- 
priate units for purposes of collective 
bargaining. (This ruling did not affect 
the older foremen’s unions.) As a result 
of this decision the newly founded fore- 
men’s organization took their case into 
the arena of industrial warfare. During 
the next two years these strikes caused 
the most crippling production stoppages 
of the whole war. Then, in March, 1945, 
the Board reversed itself once again in 
the Packard ‘case with Mr. Millis ruling 
that foremen were no longer part of 
“management” but were mere “traffic 
cops” in industry and, henceforth, they 
could be certified by the Board. 


HE Packard case dealt with super- 
visors who had formed a union that 
was independent of, and unaffiliated 
with, the union of production workers. 
The most recent decision of the Board 
goes much further, for in the Jones and 
Laughlin case the Board ruled that even 
a union that is affliated with the union 
of “rank and file’ workers can be certi- 
fied as a bargaining unit. At long last the 
wheel had taken a full turn, but in its 
turning the Board had caused a great 
deal of confusion. 
From the viewpoint of Catholic prin- 
ciples, it can hardly be denied that fore- 
men have a right to organize. The right 
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of association is founded in human 
nature itself and it has been defended 
again and again in the Papal encyclicals. 
This natural right of people to form 
associations for their mutual protection 
and to advance their common interests 
is prior to the existence of the state 
itself. In fact, it is the very principle on 
which the state is founded. It follows, 
therefore, that neither the state nor any 
other association may interfere with this 
right, provided that the exercise of this 
right does not injure justice or charity 
or place the common good beneath the 
selfish interests of a private association. 

In the realm of actual practice, how- 
ever, many serious difficulties arise from 
the unionization of foremen. Manage- 
ment insists that if foremen are per- 
mitted to organize into unions, especially 
into those unions affiliated with produc- 
tion workers, the foremen will be sitting 
on both sides of the bargaining table 
at once. They will thus owe a twofold 
allegiance, one to management and one 
to the union. How, management asks, 
can a foreman discipline union members 
while he himself is subject to union 
discipline? Mr. Gerard D. Reilly, N.L. 
R.B. member, in his dissent in the Jones 
and Laughlin case pictures the dire 
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> Tact is the ability to give a per- 
son a shot in the arm without let- 
ting him feel the needle. 


—LADY KEFFER 
DPOC0000000HHHOEOM 


effects of the foreman’s “dual personal- 
ity”: “If he (the foreman) does not 
discipline insubordinate employees, he 
can be expelled from the company be- 
cause of his own insubordination; and if 
he does discipline, as a conscientious 
foreman, he can be expelled from his 
own union, which places him right in 
the middle.” 

Although such objections are very real 
ones and are offered in sincere good 
faith, it would seem that some solution 
could be found for such possible even- 
tualities without denying to foremen 
their natural right of association. At the 
present moment, some employers are 
bringing the case to the courts in the 
hope that the latter will overrule the 
recent N.L.R.B. decision and thus, in 
the last analysis, stifle foremen unioniza- 
tion. Other groups are pressing for the 
passage of the original Case Bill, now 
before the Congress, which would ac- 
complish the same end. This bill, as 
passed by the House, embodied a clause 
which would exempt foremen from the 
protection provided by the Wagner Act. 
Subsequently, the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Education modified the Case 
Bill and eliminated, among other things, 
the clause restricting foremen organiza- 
tions. It is expected, however, that strong 
efforts will be made to reinsert this 


provision when the bill comes to the 
floor of the Senate for debate. But, afte 
all, the right of the foremen to organix 
is just as sacred as that of the emplo 
and that of the ordinary “rank and file’ 
employee. 

The problems that are raised by -the 
unionization of foremen are certainly 
not insoluble. There are several indus 
tries that, for years, have had collective 
bargaining for foremen by the same 
union that represents the “rank and file’ 
workers. .Even in the mass-production 
industries the Foreman’s Association of 
America, which, however, is a non 
affliated organization, has signed agree. 
ments with the Ford Motor Co., the 
United Stove Co. and the Baldwin Rub. 
ber Co.). The problems arising from 
such organization have been met in 
these industries and, in most cases, have 
been solved to the mutual satisfaction 
of management and the unions involved, 


ANAGEMENT and labor prided 
themselves on their wartime slo- 
gan: “The difficult we do immediately; 
the impossible takes a little longer.” Here, 
then, is a new challenge to the resiliency 
and “know how” of which the partners 
of American industry rightfully boast. 
Most of the dangers that supposedly are 
inherent in collective bargaining with 
foremen can be resolved through the 
very processes of collective bargaining. 
Clauses can be inserted into collective 
agreements which will reduce these dan- 
gers to a minimum. For example, in the 
printing trades most contracts have two 
interesting provisions in regard to fore- 
men. They usually provide that no fore- 
man can be disciplined by the union 
except for disobeying laws relating to the 
internal affairs of the union or for 
deliberately disregarding union rules. 
Since it is felt that the foreman’s first 
responsibility is to management, these 
contracts provide that when a foreman 
gets involved in a dispute with the local 
union over discipline, the issue is to be 
settled by a joint board of union and 
management representatives—not left to 
the union alone. Thus, with a little con- 
structive thought and a little co-opera 
tion most of the problems created by 
foremen’s unionization can be ironed 
out by the two parties most concerned. 
Chairman Paul Herzog of the N.L. 
R.B. has very admirably summed up the 
only genuine solution to the problem. 
“If all parties will recognize the rights 
of foremen, and also their unique re 
sponsibilities, and will exercise special 
patience and understanding, the delicate 
problems created by the unionization of 
foremen can be worked out by men of 
good will on both sides in the give-and- 
take of collective bargaining. . . . And 
the more difficult the problem, the more 
important it is that the stage be set for 
men to sit down and reason together.” 
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Thomas Cardinal Tien 


IEN KAN HSIN trod his weary 

way along the ancient basin of the 
“River of Sorrows.” The good-natured 
smile of his youthful, broad face did 
not reveal the heavy heart within. Be- 
reaved of father and mother, he was 
wending his way to the Catholic Or- 
phanage at Yang-Puoli, Shantung, China. 
The good priest at the mission wel- 
comed with open arms the precious lad- 
in-rags. Under the warm influence of 
the Fathers of the Divine Word the 
child of adversity revealed a splendid 
and upright character. His noble humil- 
ity won all hearts. He was baptized and 
took the Christian name of Thomas. 

Some fifty years later, a magnificent 
ceremony took place in the Eternal City 
of Rome. The eyes of the whole world 
were turned toward the Basilica of Saint 
Peter. The high and great of this earth 
were seated in their reserved places. 
Top-notch correspondents from the capi- 
tals of the nations covered the historic 
occasion. Milling thousands of Catho- 
lics packed the largest church in the 
world. Their hearts, together with those 
of hundreds of millions of Catholics 
the world over, throbbed with expec- 
tant pride and joy. Twenty-eight of the 
earth’s most noble humans, moral lead- 
ers all, lay prostrate in prayer before 
the Vicar of Christ on earth. Each in 
turn approached His Holiness and knelt 
down before him. Then the solemn 
tubric of the ceremony was enacted. 
Pope Pius XII placed the red hat of 
the Cardinal upon the head of each of 
the chosen Princes of the Church. 
Thomas Tien of China was one of the 
new Cardinals. Tien Kan Hsin, erst- 
while orphan-in-rags, had become 
Thomas Cardinal Tien! 

Thomas Tien was born some fifty-five 
years ago in South Shantung, China. 
Under the able guidance of the good 
padres, at the orphanage, he grew in 
knowledge and virtue. H. had a fine 
mind and an upright character. He 
soon cultivated a tender devotion to 
the Mother of God. He had an intense 
desire to become a priest and gave every 
evidence that he was a worthy subject 
for the priesthood. At the age of fifteen 
years, he entered the Minor Seminary 
of the Divine Word Missionaries at 
Yenchowfu. He continued his priestly 
studies at the Major Seminary there. At 
twenty-eight, he was ordained to the 
priesthood. 

Father Tien taught for three years at 
the Yenchowfu Mission School, and 
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worked as a missionary in various mis- 
sions in Shantung. Like Thomas the 
Apostle, he had great zeal for souls. 

After eleven years of the sacred min- 
istry as a secular priest, Father Tien felt 
the call to the religious life. He had an 
overwhelming desire to consecrate his 
life completely to God. He entered the 
Novitiate of the Society of the Divine 
Word. After two years, during which his 
holy desires were tested and tried, he 
pronounced his religious profession and 
took the vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. 

Father Tien, $.V.D.~it had long since 
become clear—was indeed a remarkable 
man. His parents had been poor. But 
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F vem orphan boy to 


Cardinal is the story of 
this great Chinese 


By RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


they gave him a wealth of human gifts 
and natural virtues—a strong body, a 
good mind, and an honorable character. 
Adversity hardened his body, sharpened 
his mind, and seasoned his character. 

At the age of forty-three, Father Tien 
became the first Prefect Apostolic of 
Yangku Prefecture. Monsignor Tien now 
became the shepherd of the flock in the 
region of his pagan birth and boyhood. 
Assisted by thirteen native priests, he 
nurtured the precious faith of his 13,000 
Christians. There were some 3,000,000 
other souls to be brought to God. His 
zeal knew no bounds. In one year, close 
to 5,000 baptisms were administered. 

Monsignor Tien was _ consecrated 
Bishop of the Vicariate of Yangku in 
his forty-eighth year. He was consecrated 
in Rome by Pope Pius XII on the Feast 
of Christ the King. The Sino-Japanese 
war was at its height. In order to reach 
the Eternal City from wartime China, 
Bishop Tien had to travel by horsecart 
200 miles through battle lines. In 1942, 
he was transferred to the Vicariate of 
Tsingtao, the great harbor city of north 
China. 

Tsingtao was part of “Occupied 
China” during the war—occupied by the 
Japanese invaders. Wartime problems 
and sufferings were tremendous. Bishop 
Tien was equal to the challenge. Like 
the Good Shepherd, he kept close to his 
flock—suffering with them, encouraging 
them, and extending arms of succor and 
mercy. 

Feb. 18, 1946 brought word to Tsing- 
tao that Bishop Tien had been nomi- 
nated to the Sacred College of Cardinals. 
Cardinal-elect Tien prepared for his 
long journey Romeward. He boarded a 
boat at Tsingtao for the United States. 
In New York City’s Chinatown at a 
historic ceremony, he unveiled a beau- 
tiful picture of Our. Lady of China. 
Next day, on wings of glittering silver, 
he flew to Rome to receive the red hat. 

Thomas Cardinal Tien, at the age of 
fifty-five, stands as a tower of moral 
strength and inspiration to one fourth 
of the human family, Chinese all. 
Thomas Tien has come a long way. A 
pagan boy, orphaned at an early age, 
student and teacher, priest and Bishop. 
Now China’s first Cardinal! But anyone 
who knows humble Cardinal Tien, can 
almost hear him pray to his beloved 
Heavenly Mother, in her own words: 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord be- 
cause He who is mighty hath done 
great things in me.” 
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“Gol Preach My Gospel to Every Creature” 








VALIANT APOSTLES OF CHRIST CRUCIFIED 


OBEDIENT TO THE DIVINE COMMAND, A NEW BAND OF PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 





GOES FORTH TO PREACH THE GOSPEL IN HUNAN, CHINA 
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THE late afternoon traffic squeals 

ie grumbles intensified as Benny 
reached his home corner. Abandoning 
ine hub cap he had reflectively kicked 
vefore him, he dropped his gum into his 
right hand, rolled it into a tight ball 
between his thumb and forefinger, stuck 
it under the cracked brick ledge of the 
stoop, and entered the small main vesti- 
bule of the six-flat building. 

At last inside their own five-room 
apartment (they had given him the bent 
key, and it was hard to work success- 
fully), he dropped his loaf of bread into 
the box next to the sink, took the butter 
out of the refrigerator so that it would 
be soft enough to spread his father’s 
sandwiches, and set the table. He turned 
on the radio experimentally, but it still 
did not work. Perhaps his father would 
find a tube while he was out. This was 
Chursday; Thursdays, when his father 
went on the evening shift, he usually 
spent the afternoon fixing things. 

In his own bedroom he sat down at 
his rickety desk, neatly lettered “Book 
Review” on a sheet of paper, and stared 
at the words in desperation for several 
minutes. Scraping back his chair, he went 
out to see if the paper had come. While 
the paper was not in the vestibule, there 
was a letter in the Anderson mailbox. 
He struggled with the bent key again 
and got it out, quite thrilled to find that 
it was addressed to Mr. Ben Anderson. 
He tore it open. 

The paper didn’t match the plain 
white envelope. It was pink and square 
and had a squatty, crimson rose on the 
It began, “My own darling Big 
Bear .. .” He squinted at the slanting 
handwriting and read it again: “My own 
darling Big Bear—It is almost Thursday 
night again, but I can’t wait till Thurs 
day night ... .” 

Back in the dusty living room, he fum- 
bled awkwardly with the envelope. It 
was typewritten and there was no return 
address. He folded the sheet hastily and 
pushed it into the envelope. He didn’t 
want to read it; he didn’t want te see 
who had signed it. 

Nobody ever had called his father Ben 
Anderson on a letter before. His letters 
were all from insurance companies and 
loan companies and people wanting to 
be elected to something, and they came 
to Mr. Benjamin R. Anderson. When 
the factory mailed him something it was 
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sent to Mr. B. R. Anderson. Even his 
mother, when she took that trip to St. 
Louis, had put Benjamin R. on the en- 
velope, though inside she called him 
“Dearest Ben.” His father had shown 
him that letter. 

His mother’s voice floated in from the 
vestibule. He jammed the envelope un- 
der his sweater and glanced at the clock. 
It was nearly six. 

His mother wore a bright red sports 
coat over her slacks. Before she unbut- 
toned the coat, she dropped into the 
overstuffed chair nearest the door and 
kicked off her shoes. She looked at Benny 
and shook her dark curls and laughed. 
“Another day, another dollar.” That was 
what she always said. “Honey, my feet 
are killing me. Will you run and get my 
slippers?” Her words followed him into 
the hall. “If we’re going to keep on liv- 
ing in this place I’ve simply got to clean 
it this evening while your father’s on 
the night shift. Why, honey, you set the 

Before he came back with the slippers 
he tore the envelope across once with 
trembling fingers and dropped it inside 
his sweater drawer. 

“Thank you, honey. Benny, is it that 
late? Even if I did miss a bus .. . I'll 
change clothes after supper. Your father 
won’t mind one more pair of slacks after 
all he sees evéry day.” 

He wanted to say, “Change your 


’ clothes now, Ma,” but he couldn’t. She 


was tired.*He could tell when she was 
tired. Tonight he would move the fur- 
niture for her when she used the vacuum. 

His mother popped back into the dim 
living room the minute she had switched 
on the kitchen light. “What was the let- 
ter that came?” 

He felt sick. His fingers were still 
trembling, and he shoved them into his 
pockets. “Letter, ma?” 

“Mrs. Schmidt just told me she saw 
you take a letter out of the box. Who 
was it for?” : 

“There wasn’t any letter, Ma. I was 
looking for the paper.” 


For a few seconds she didn’t say any. 
thing. She put on the dining room light 
and stared at the table as if she were 
counting the spoons. Then she turned 
around. “Was it your report, Benny? 
You've always had such good reports 
you know we wouldn’t care... .” 

“There wasn’t any letter.” 

“Look, Benny, Mrs. Schmidt didn't 
dream she saw you open the box and 
take out a letter. If it’s a surprise, why, 
you just say so and I'll pretend I didn't 
know.” 

She was thinking of her birthday, 
which came next week. He always fussed 
over it. Two years ago (that was the 
year she had gone to work in the plant) 
he and his father had sung “Happy 
Birthday” onto a little record. Last year 
he had bought her handkerchiefs, three 
of them, at a dollar apiece, with her 
initial on them. An “L” for Lora, very 
large, very elegant. He struggled to mut 
ter “Yes” to show that she had guessed 
correctly and make her forget, but his 
throat hurt and his eyes were full of 
tears. 

Before he could speak, his mother 
moved past him quickly and _ picked 
something off the rug. It was the end 
he had ripped from the envelope when 
he opened it. She looked at him and 
tightened her lips and marched into his 
bedroom. He had a box on his dresser 
to hold his special things; she opened it 
and fumbled over them hurriediy—the 
padlock without a key, the V-mail letter 
an older brother of one of the fellows 
had sent him, his father’s broken pocket 
knife . . . She took the five-dollar bill 
out of the imitation metal barrel that 
served as his bank. “Where did you get 
this, Benny?” she demanded. “Where did 
you get five dollars?” 

Last Sunday she had given him a dol- 
lar because he was a good boy and sét 
the table and got the bread. She had put 
it in the barrel secretly and laughed and 
kissed him when he found it. There had 
been about two dollars in quarters and 
nickels and dimes in the barrel then. 


Baa had never been such a bad boy 
before. And it was all because of a perfumed 


letter that wasn’t meant for innocent eyes 
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The supper that had to be cooked kept 
her from scolding too long. She made 
him sit in the back hall while she 
worked. The Schmidts kept their ice box 
(it was the old-fashioned kind that used 
ice, and Benhy’s mother was forever talk- 
ing about how it dripped and leaked 
and ruined the hall linoleum) on the 
second-story landing. He listened to Mrs. 
Schmidt’s heavy steps and the thud of 
the icebox door as she slammed it shut. 
Further upstairs, on the third floor, he 
heard a baby crying thinly. Mrs. Schmidt 
didn’t have any children. She didn’t like 
children. She had complained about the 
baby, had even phoned the landlord, 
and the baby’s mother had gone to the 
Schmidt apartment and told her some 
plain facts about the way she and Mr. 
Schmidt fought. “Plain facts” was the 
way Benny’s mother had described it, 
with a great deal of satisfaction, though 
she was too polite to protest to Mrs. 
Schmidt herself. Sometimes, when the 
Schmidts began fighting, Benny’s father 


groaned and said, “This is where I came 
in,” and put the radio on real loud. That 
was before the tube burned out. 

His father hadn't forgotten about the 
tube. As soon as he opened the door he 
said, “I ran around all afternoon, but I 
found the right size. I told Benny I'd 
fix that radio this week.” He sounded 
proud and happy, and Benny’s stomach 
squirmed exactly as if he had stolen the 
five-dollar bill after all. Then he remem- 
bered the letter, and he felt hot and 
stupid and he thought that there was 
nothing he could do. 

His parents stayed out in the living 
room to talk about him, but he could 
hear some of what they said. His mother 
told about Mrs. Schmidt and about the 
piece of envelope and the money and 
how there had been so much stealing 
from the mailboxes lately and how a 
twig was bent . . . His father didn’t say 
very much. Ever since Benny’s mother 
had been working, his father had had 
to listen to troubles when he came home, 


because when she was away she couldn't 
straighten things out the way she used 
to, and his father never said very much. 

Finally his father came into the bright 
kitchen and called “Benny!” sharply, and 
for a minute Benny thought he couldn't 
get up from the dark stairway. He was 
half afraid his father might be different, 
yet he looked just the same. He was a 
very tall man with thick, black hair, and 
he was almost always smiling when he 
and Benny were together, and he and 
Benny sometimes had private secrets 
with each other which they talked over 
on the stoop or on the days he was home 
afternoons and Benny’s mother 
working. 

His father had the five-dollar bill in 
his hand. He hesitated; then he went 
into Benny's room and looked at the 
box on the bureau, as if he thought Lora 
must have imagined it all. The sweater 
drawer was open a little. He pushed it, 


was 


His father rested a nervous hand on 
the bedstead. “Benny,” he said, “you 
took: a letter out of our box tonight” 
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Benny dreamed of a bike. They had talked of getting him one for Christmas 


but a fold of cloth held it. He jerked it 
impatiently to fix it, and he saw the 
letter. It was torn in half, lying on top 
of the navy sweater, the one Benny wore 
Sundays. He took it and held the pieces 
together and read it. He read it through 
twice, very slowly. When he came to the 
foolish name she had signed at the end 
he sucked in his breath and wondered 
what Benny had thought of the stupid 
things she wrote and the silly name she 
had used. It had not seemed silly and 
stupid when he had said it, not till he 
saw it scrawled there, on the cheap, pink 
stationery. He saw the edge of the en- 
velope where the piece had been torn 
off, and he knew that this was the letter 
in the mailbox. A 

Lora never touched Benny's sweater 
drawer. That was another way Benny 
helped. her, putting away his clothes 
ifter they were washed. Sometimes he 
hid things in there because his mother 
never looked there. Ben Anderson rum- 
maged through the drawer quickly, al- 
most as though he expected to find other 
letters. There were no letters, only an 
id Benny had cut from a newspaper. It 
read, “Lady's Complete Manicure Outfit, 
Special, $4.95.” 

On Monday he had given Benny five 
dollars. Monday, because Benny had re- 
minded him next week was Lora’s birth- 
day. He had forgotten it was her birth- 
day, and he had forgotten all about the 
five dollars. 

Everything about the letter and the 
money was quite clear. It was for his let- 
ter Lora was insisting he whip Benny. 
He let the torn pieces fall back into the 
drawer and closed it silently. 

Then he called Benny. 

Benny stood by the window. His 
father rested a nervous hand on the bed- 
“Benny,” he said, choosing his 
words carefully, “you took a letter out 
of our box tonight, didn’t you?” 

No,” mumbled Benny, “there wasn’t 
iny letter in our box.” 
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His father felt an utter helplessness 
sweep over him, through the muscles of 
his legs, through his long arms and fin- 
gers, into the tiny nerves of his spine. 


“Look,” he went on softly, “you can tell - 


me about the money and the letter, can’t 
you? Maybe you got a letter yourself, 
Benny, a private letter.” 

“I took the money out of the mailbox. 
I got it out with a pin and a rubber 
band. I heard the fellows at school talk 
about how to do it. I don’t know whose 
box it was.” Benny didn’t look at his 
father. He hated fat Mrs. Schmidt, but 
most of all he hated the woman who 
had written the letter. He hated all the 
women who might have written it, the 
women his father met in stores and on 
the subway and at the factory. He would 
rather die than let his father know he 
had seen the letter. He was sick of every- 
thing; he only wished his father would 
hurry and whip him and get it over. 

Ben Anderson didn’t say anything 
more. He couldn’t think of words that 
would do any good. He went to the 
closet and took out his belt. Benny could 
hear him breathing as though his chest 
hurt him. 

Benny cried quietly all the time he 
was being whipped. The sobs seemed to 
loosen and wash away the hard lumps 


in his throat. When it was over he heard . 


a sharp crack. His father had thrown 
the belt across the room into a corner. 
There was a gash in the wallpaper where 
the buckle dug into it. His father strode 
out of the bedroom and shut the door. 

“Did you find out whose money it is?” 
asked Lora when her husband entered 
the steamy kitchen. 

“Do you expect me to run all over the 
neighborhood for a dirty five dollars?” 

“Don’t you yell at me, Ben Ander- 
son .. .” She swung around angrily and 
saW his face and stopped talking. He 
leaned against the kitchen table, still 
breathing in those painful gasps Benny 
had noticed. “It won’t happen again. I 





know it won't happen again,” she added 
quickly. “You did the right thing.” 

“Everybody makes mistakes,” he said 
hoarsely. “Ben's a good boy. A better boy 
than you think, Lora.” 

He pushed his lunch bucket aside, ang 
her soft eyes widened in alarm. “Don 
take it so hard, Ben. He is a good boy, 
Someone put him up to it.” 

“It wasn’t his fault. I-we—you ough 
to be home with him. We don’t trea 
him right.” 

“So it’s my fault! Who was anxious 
enough to have me take a job? Who told 
me about all the openings in the plant 
Who’s willing enough to see me _ work 
all week and wash Sundays and clean 
nights? How did we get, the washing 
machine? Is it my fault we have money 
in the bank for the first time in ow 
lives?” Her voice shrilled to the tense, 






















pate Mol 
irritated note that had become so fa step 
miliar to him. Isla 

“First it was going to be for the wash- but 





ing machine,” he said. “Then it was for 
furniture—secondhand at that. You knew 
what I was getting when you married 
me; you told me you were glad to be 
out of the office. You got fed up with 
married life quick enough. Is it any 
wonder I ” He struck the lunch 



















bucket, and it slid all the way across § C47 | 
the table. one 

“I didn’t think you'd keep it up for J mirac 
two years,” he said at last. “You're tired. § advat 
I’m tired. Half the time I work nights, § mode 
the rest of the time you're worn out and & when 
cross. If we're both home we shout at tt 
each other. A radio can’t substitute for § ing v 
a father. Do what you please. I’m taking J bega 
the supervisor's job they offered me even & the | 





if it does mean less pay to start.” 

He stopped at Benny's door as he got 
his coat. It was closed and the room was 
dark. He put his hand in his pocket and 



















































took out five dollars, paused, drew outa M 
ten-dollar bill instead, hesitated with his Hav 
fingers on the knob and put the money thin 
back. it is 
He stepped into the kitchen. “Do me § 4s | 
a favor,” he said. “Tell Benny I won't § pri 
be doing night work any more after the § fon 
first. Give him his supper. He’s a good of 
boy.” ; wh 
He thought of a bike as he passed sett 
the mailboxes in the vestibule. Benny the 
dreamed of a bike. They had talked of pre 
getting him one for Christmas, but Lora tra 
was afraid of the traffic in their neighbor- 10 
hood. A bike was the thing. He'd find pl 
out from the men in the shop where to At 
pick up a good one—a classy one. He'd ga 
not say a word till it was ready. ar 
At the corner he stopped and looked A 
back. Benny’s shade was down and his ol 
window was black. He remembered the h 
pink stationery with its flamboyant red a 
rose, and the window blurred. He turned a 
and strode dully down the street, his 
broad shoulders sagging. Not even a bike u 
would do it. Not even a bike. 2 
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Molokai is called - the 
stepchild of the Hawaiian 
Islands. It is poor in all 
but dust and pineapples 


T TAKES just one half hour to fly 

to Molokai from Honolulu. As our 
C47 glided gracefully down the air strip 
one could not help thinking of the 
miracles of our modern age; of the great 
advances that have been made in our 
mode of travel since that day in 1873 
when Father Damien De Veuster came 
to this Island. Damien arrived in a sail- 
ing vessel, and upon his stepping ashore 
began the phenomenal improvement in 
the lot of these poorest of God's chil- 
dren, His lepers. Our plane brought 
doctors and nurses, all eager to see this 
mercy isle made famous the world over 
by the Martyr of Molokai. 

Molokai is called the stepchild of the 
Hawaiian Islands. It is poor in every- 
thing but dust and pineapples. In area 
it is about 261 square miles. Kalaupapa, 
as the leper settlement is called, com- 
prises only 6 square miles. It takes the 
form of a tongue of land, three sides 
of which are washed by the ocean, 
while a lofty mountain chain cuts the 
settlement so entirely from the rest of 
the island that there is no possible ap- 
proach except by sea, or by a narrow 
trail down a sheer 2000 feet of jagged 
tock. This path is 242 miles long and at 
places no more than 3 or 4 feet wide. 
At the entrance of the trail there is a 
gate and a guard. No mere sightseers 
are permitted to enter the settlement. 
A pass must be secured from the Board 
of Hospitals and Settlement in Hono- 
lulu. Doctors and nurses may visit at 
any time. Relatives of patients may visit 
at stated times. 

It’s a far cry from the day when the 
unfortunate leper was rowed ashore from 
an inter-island steamer and deposited 
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upon the sands to shift for himself. 
Kalaupapa today is not unlike any U. S. 
town of four hundred residents. Its trees 
and shrubs and flowers and little homes 
are beautiful. There are no billboards 
and no neon lights. It has stores and a 
movie, a barber shop and a beauty shop, 
a dance hall, and a tavern where light 
wines and beer are sold. Here is found 
a unique way of enforcing temperance. 
A patient who is seen tipsy loses his card 
and, perforce, is on the well-known 
wagon. 

The citizens of this little town who 
are able to work follow the ordinary 
trades pursued in any American com- 
munity. There are plumbers, carpenters, 
and electricians. Many patients find 
work in the laundry, in the carpenter 
shop, or in the ice house or the abattoir. 


Father Peter and the author 


Since the days of 
Damien, this leper colony 


has intrigued the world 


od 


Some are cowboys and take care of a 
herd of three hundred cattle. Before 
the war a patient acted as an agent of 
the Ford Motor Company. General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, and other mainland 
firms had their agents here. Kalaupapa 
has about a hundred automobiles, or 
one for every four persons in the settle- 
ment—a very high ratio for any town of 
its size. There are three lawyers at the 
service of any patients who may become 
involved in legal difficulties. One pa- 
tient owns a chicken farm and sells 
dozens of eggs to the settlement each 
month. Others raise pigs and ducks and 
bees. A nursery run by the settlement 
distributes plant and vegetable seeds to 
patients for their own gardens. 

Kalaupapa has a sheriff and fiye gen- 
darmes—all patients. The magistrate, 
not a patient, is appointed by the Chief 
Justice of the territory. The police sport 
O.D. uniforms and Sam Brown belts and 
carry swagger sticks. No guns or radio 
cars are allowed the police. Handcuffs 
are kept at the station. No one has been 
in prison for years, and as I passed there 
one day, Coca-Cola was being stored in 
the jail. If a patient happens to be ar- 
rested and is tried before a jury, he’s al- 
ways among friends and rarely found 
guilty. Despite the great number of 
cars there have been no traffic deaths; no 
speeding or traffic violations. There are 
no traffic laws! Crime is nonexistent and 
the sheriff reports no arrests since the 
recent war began. 

Here in this little town we have the 
American Public School. The little pa- 
tients are taught their three R’s each 
morning from 8 until 11 during the 
school term. No school in the afternoon! 
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Though the usual academic subjects are 
taught, the girl pupils study cooking 
while the boys are busy in the garden or 
shop. There are Boy and Girl Scout 
Troops. They camp out once a year, 
pass the usual tests, and enjoy wearing 
the uniform. 

Kalaupapa is no utopia but an honest 
attempt on the part of the state and 
.Church to establish the best possible 
asylum for people who are sick. It’s a 
model institution of its kind. 

The youngest patient here is a girl 
of ten with no visible marks of disease: 
the oldest is a man of eighty-six who 
knew Fr. Damien and accompanied him 
to different islands in his missionary 
labors. The morale of the patients is 
high and it has been suspected that 
many, as the old song has it, don’t want 
to get well. It would mean leaving 
home, the only one they know and love. 

The territorial government is not pa- 
ternalistic in its attitude, but devoted 
and generous to its sick citizens. All 
creeds and races are found here, even 
Japanese. No patient need work unless 
he so desires. Every three months each 
patient is allowed twenty dollars for 
clothing and five dollars spending money. 
The blind get five dollars each month 
plus five dollars every three months and 
the usual clothing allowance. It was not 
unusual for patients to ask for war 
stamps as change when shopping in a 
store. The Americans of Molokai do their 
share in purchasing bonds and contrib- 
ute to every worthy cause. Though Kalau- 
papa was not included by the ‘Treasury 
Department in the first three War Bond 
Drives’ it was included in the fourth. 
The quota for the settlement was ten 
thousand dollars. The patients bought 
more than three times their quota. 

In the leper setttlement there are 
three churches: a Catholic church, a 
beautiful structure in mission style, seat- 
ing. about 400 and dedicated to the 
Poverello of Assisi; a Congregationalist 
church, and (of all things) a Mormon 





temple. The Congregationalist pastor is 
a woman, the Rev. Alice Kahokuoluna. 
St. Francis’ Roman Catholic Church is 
just that—a regular parish church like 
any on the mainland. Here we find a 
Holy Name Society and a Blessed Virgin 
Sodality. Collections are taken up for 
the support of the church and for other 
worthy causes. Last year St. Francis’ par- 
ish gave more, per capita, to the Catholic 
University than any parish in the coun- 
try. The Catholic Herald of Honolulu 
recently carried a story of a donation 
of fifty dollars given by the patients of 
Kalaupapa to their fellow sufferers in 
the colony of Ngai Moon in China, which 
is under the care of Father Joseph 
Sweeney of Maryknoll. 


F Kalaupapa’s 350 patients about 
215 are Catholics. Considering 
their number they receive wonderful 
care. The Brothers have charge of the 
boys; the Sisters, the girls, and Father 
Peter watches over all. There are no 
heroics here; no martyrs! In fact a martyr 
would be in the way. There is a calm, 
matter-of-fact attendance to everyday 
duty that one would find in any Catholic 
parish in the States. The eleven Sisters 
of St. Francis of Syracuse, N. Y., go about 
their daily tasks of caring for the sick, 
quietly and unperturbed 
Father Peter is proud of his only title 
—Pastor of St. Francis Church, Kalau- 
papa, Molokai, T.H. He is French, near- 
ly eighty years old, scarcely five feet tall, 
and does'not weigh a hundred pounds. 
He smiles behind a steel-gray beard and 
his eyes dance with delight when he tells 
of his joy in being able to work for his 
beloved children—never “lepers.” His 
vim and vivacity belie his four score 
years. Walking around the hospital with 
him, he is always ten feet ahead of you 
and never seems to tire. It is said of him 
that he can beat a horse in a race up the 
pali. Father Peter was a Chaplain in the 
last war and always has a hearty welcome 
for any Chaplain visitor. He was deco- 





Friend or Foe? 


>» A motor torpedo boat in the 
Pacific in the latter months of 
the war was trying to establish 
the identity of a landing craft 
just off an enemy-held beach. 
When mutual recognition had 
been achieved after much diffi- 
culty, the landing craft signaled: 
“You were very lucky; we have 
had you in our sights for the 
past fifteen minutes.” 





“You are luckier,” the torpedo boat siuiates back. “We fired a 
torpedo at you ten minutes ago, but missed.” 





rated for gallantry at the battles of th 
Somme and Verdun. An accomplished 
musician, he plays the best of the ma 
ters without a score and improvises bri} 
liantly. One evening he played for us jp 
the Sister’s recreation room. When be 
had finished a heavy classical compos? 
tion, the Chaplain asked him if he could 
play “boogie woogie.” He smiled, sy 
down again and played something tha 
sounded like “Coming through the Rye.” 

Father Peter d’Orgeval, as his name in. 
dicates, is a descendant of the French 
nobility. His musical education was ob. 
tained at the Conservatory in Paris, De 
ciding to become a priest, he entered the 
Sulpician Order. After reading the life 
of Father Damien, he received per 
mission to join the Order of the Sacred 
Hearts and begged to be sent to a leper 
colony. In 1923 he went to the island of 
Papete and in 1924 was transferred to 
Molokai. Unable to speak a word of Eng. 
lish, he went to St. Louis University in 
Honolulu and attended all classes in 
order to learn the language. But his 
tongue is still very partial to French. One 
must listen very carefully, for it is some 
time before it becomes apparent that he 
speaks English with all the inflections 
of the French language. Ernie Pyle wrote 
a column upon Father Peter’s massacre 
of the English tongue, but he gaily goes 
on his way, never at a loss for a word. 
He mastered the Hawaiian language, 
and on Sunday his congregation prefers 
that he speak in. that language rather 
than in English. 

His devotion to the sick is out of this 
world. When he goes on retreat his pa 
tients are glum for the week. If a patient 
is dying Father Peter never leaves his 
room. Besides a yearly retreat with his 
fellow priests, Father Peter makes a pri 
vate retreat in the wilderness. After Mass 
he goes off with a lunch and his breviary 
under his arm and remains in the woods 
until nightfall. Strange to say, during 
these days there are no sick calls and no 
one dies. He himself was once declared 
a leper after scientific proof but recov 
ered. His is the only case on record ofa 
complete cure. 

Damien’s prayers and his ardent strug: 
gle to better the condition of his beloved 
children have certainly borne fruit 
Though he strove always for their spit 
itual welfare, he was ever anxious and 
alert to improve the physical condition 
of his dear lepers. To him, more than to 








any man, is due the well-nigh miraculous 
improvements in this mercy settlement 
His life and his dying and even the ac 
cusations of his enemies helped immeas 
urably to improve the lot of these poor 
sufferers. The contrast between the pic: 
ture of the settlement of Damien’s time 
and that which is seen here today spells 
the influence of Damien in letters that 
tower high above his beloved mountains. 
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Letters From a Franciscan ' 

AMONG MY CORRESPONDENTS is a Franciscan priest 
who originally began writing me from Madeira and now 
writes from Portugal. His infrequent letters are not only 
beautifully written but they have a wisdom that is refreshing 
as well as salutary for an American to read. He loved Madeira 
and wrote of its beauty and quiet, so far from war. When he 
left there a few years ago, he wrote me that one could no 
more put the loveliness of the peace that existed there into 
words than one could preserve the beauty of rose petals 
gpilled over in a garden: only the memory would live on. His 
last letter comes to me from Portugal, sent last November, 
and like the others it is couched in fine English. 

He is at Coimbra now, far from the peace of Madeira, and 
much closer to conflict and national wrangling. I am a bit 
ashamed to say I had not the remotest idea about Coimbra 
until I read further in his letter. Coimbra is rich in Catholic 
tradition and has a vivid historical past. Two great figures are 
apart of the city: Saint Anthony of Padua lived and prayed 
and studied there for some years, and there lies Saint Eliza- 
beth of Portugal, whose remains are, after more than six 
hundred years, still incorrupt in her silver tomb in the 
church of the Poor Clares. Her intercession is invoked among 
the people of Portugal, who call her the Peacemaker. My 
Franciscan prays to her often for a just and lasting peace. 
Otherwise, he asks, what will become of this cruelly scourged 
world? “I am glad,” he adds, “that at last victory and peace 
have come to your beloved country and peace to the world.” 
He wrote that last November, and now one can only pray 
that the formula which is being sought at Hunter College 
will have been better worked out when this article appears in 
print than seems likely now. 


Our Common Fear 

WHAT WE ALL SEEM to have in common just now is 
fear. Fear of boundaries changed and loss of oil by one 
country or the other. Fear of famine and fear of loss of office, 
seemingly of equal importance in the minds of some officials. 
A fear of Russia, and not only fear of the political sway of 
present-day Russia, which may very well alarm people who 
cannot believe in the cold credo of the Soviets, but a fear of 
Russia herself. Monsignor Sheen pointed out a few weeks 
ago the fallacy of that, saying that we do not hate Russia, 
that our prayers are with her people. And he reminded his 
hearers that those prayers have been for some ae recited 
at our altars. 

Yet so quietly conservative a magazine as the Benedictine 
Grail has had to protect itself by explanation from the violent 
objections of some readers to a story there published called 
“Our Lady Walks in Russia.” The editors state they are not 
a propaganda sheet, as some infer, that they do not in any 
way sympathize with the Soviet government of Russia. But 
they point out that Our Lady asked the people’s prayers for 
Russia when she appeared to the children of Fatima; they 
point out that it was a pope who consecrated Russia to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, and then they explain, as if to 
children, that the very real lesson of the simple story was 
that ne government can ever completely crush religion from 
the heart of a people. They add that in other days Russia 
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was devoted to Mary and that Our Lady would surely not 
abandon that land when its spiritual need was greatest. 

But to return to the Franciscan’s letter. “I love the Ameri- 
can people,” he writes. “They are so kind and they endeared 
themselves to me forever. You live in a land of hopefulness 
founded on a belief that everything must get’ better and 
better. Every foreigner who learns to know and love the land 
and people he has been visiting throughout the States be- 
comes an ambassador of good will when he returns home. 
Americans have many faults, as we Europeans have many 
ones: fast driving, short marriages, political sharp practice, 
gunplay, and child-stealing for ransom. But Americans are 
generous and at the same time they are romantic and gifted 
with cordial charity toward the poor and oppressed. Every 
country in the world knows that; and every country takes the 
position that American charity is not so much an expression 
of charity as a law of duty.” 

In the letter he sent a picture card of St. Elizabeth of 
Portugal in her robes of a queen, flowers in her hands, and 
herself half wrapped in cloud, brooding over her city, which 
might be any city in the world which is as yet unshattered by 
the sort of bomb that wiped out Nagasaki, the very cradle of 
the Catholic faith in Japan. Such a death might well come to 
Coimbra or Paris or New York unless people refuse to let 
it happen. 


Peace or War 

IN EVERY CITY we are afraid. We hear the alarming 
words of a war mitister defeated in further office-holding by 
a people weary of war. We hear of a dictator who allows his 
people not even to say they want peace or war. We hear of 
assorted lots of American diplomats and army men working 
in the dark, planning what? We read the warning words of 
scientists who are afraid of a future they have helped to bring 
about. In this land of ours we are becoming the prey of the 
fears and terrors of the old world. 

Are we to get nothing, then, from all this past pain and 
loss except a more thorough knowledge on the part of a few 
men of the trading and fighting techniques of the old world? 
I don’t want to learn it and you who read this don’t want to, 
either. What we want is to send to the old world what it sent 
to us in an earlier day: financial and spiritual help. It was 
Isaac Hecker who said that some day the blessings of funds 
and prayers sent from the old world to build churches and 
schools in the new would flow back again to that old world. 
And that is what we want to do—rebuild missions and hospi- 
tals and churches, send parcels to help save lives. Yet over us 
and working so secretly that we are only half aware of it are 
the few who plan plans that may level the cities yet un- 
touched by this hate—the cities of America and Russia, per- 
haps even the city where the gentle Elizabeth is patroness 
and peacemaker. 

We are, as my Franciscan phrases it, still a land of hope.’ 
We are still a land of generous impulse. Surely there must be 
a way out of this horror that none of us wants, not even those 
who are planning it. I still speak stoutly and with hope. I still 
vote as best I can. But what good is a secret ballot or any 
other kind, if voting of a still more secret kind ‘oe on with- 
out my knowledge? 
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THE FIRST FREEDOM 


By Morris Ernst. 316 pages. The 
Macmillan Company. $3.00 
With the  collabora- 
tion of four research 
workers, Mr. Ernst has 
eathered an immense 
amount of informa- 


ion on the ownership 
und control of the 
the radio, and 
the movies, the three 
great systems for the 
communication of ideas to the Ameri- 
can public. Before presenting this infor- 
mation, Mr. Ernst prepares his readers 
for its impact with three ~chapters on 
his own idea of things. These are 
marred by a distorted conception of his- 
tory and of economics and by _ philo- 
sophical errors. He concludes his book 

ith another chapter which offers .a 

iriety of recommendations to Congress 
ind the public, some of which are 
ound and good and others which only 
confuse the picture. 

Some of the objectivity that Mr. Ernst 
expects in the press would help his own 
He has an important story to 
tell but he mixes in so many of his-own 
ideas and prejudices that at times it is 


press, 


Morris Ernst 


\ riting 


lifficult to separate fact from fancy. He. 


gain acts the prosecuting attorney he 
is. He sets out to convict; and so ardent 
is he to prove a case that he can only 
see evil in systems that have much good 
in them, The press is not all bad and 
neither are the radio and the movies. 
No one will deny that these American 
systerns need improvement, yet they are 
far superior to those of any other coun- 
try. The American public is by far the 
best-informed of all publics, which Mr. 
Ernst persists in overlooking. 

Mr. Ernst does prove what most in- 
formed persons already suspected—that 
control of the press, the radio, and the 
movies is getting into fewer and fewer 
hands. I, myself, dealt with this’ condi- 
ion so far as the press is concerned in 
1 book published in 1940. What I point- 
ed out then is true today, and the con- 
centration in the fields of ‘radio and 
movies is even worse. As the trend con- 
tinues, an unhealthy condition contin- 
ues to grow worse. Efforts should be 
made to correct it; but how these could 
be undertaken without destroying free- 
dom of the press and freedom of speech 
still remains in doubt after reading Mr. 
Ernst’s book. 
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‘In the field of the press, in which 
alone I can speak with any authority, 
the concentration has come largely from 
conditions that Mr. Ernst does not seem 
to know—a revolution in news and news 
coverage. Two world wars and tremen- 
dous economic and political changes in 
thirty years have changed news report- 
ing. It is now a world-wide, expensive 
task for expert correspondents and 
global communications, so costly in fact 
that it has driven many of the mar- 
ginal newspapers into bankruptcy or 
mergers. Competing newspapers simply 
cannot live in communities that can 
only support one. It is too bad; but that 
is how it is. Despite his bias, Mr. Ernst 
has done a job that clamored for doing, 
and his book should be read by all per- 
sons interested in American freedom. 

NEIL MAC NEIL 

ONE WORLD OR NONE 
Edited by Dexter Masters and Kath- 
erine Way. 79 pages. Whittlesey 
House. $1.00 
This is “a report to the public on the 
full meaning of the atomic bomb.” 
With the exception of Walter Lippman 
and General Arnold, all the contribu- 
tors to this symposium on the atomic 


bomb and its implications are scientists 


and many of them worked diréctly on 
the development of the bomb. 

In the opening chapter, Philip Mor- 
rison, who investigated the effects of 
the bomb dropped on Hiroshima, gives 
an account of the destructive power of 
atomic bombs that is terrifying. General 
Arnold pictures what military men must 
think on the nature of war in the 
atomic age. Eminent authorities in their 
particular fields have contributed inter- 
esting and comparatively simple explan- 
ations which will enable the layman to 
attain an elemental understanding of 
the nature and applications of atomic 
energy. 

One World or None, as its title hints, 
is not exclusively a scientific treatise. 
The application of atomic energy to 
war has given rise to new international 
problems. Instead of having peace in a 
war-torn world, there is danger of a 
complete breakdown of the machinery 
that so recently was hailed as the hope 
of a new era. Having developed the 
atomic bomb, the scientists are now anx- 
ious to prevent its becoming a menace 
to the survival of mankind and hasten 
to recommend means to control its 


ooks 


destructive powers. It is bluntly stated 
that “nations can have atomic energy, 
and much more. But they cannot have 
it in a world where war may come.” , 

To solve the dilemma which has re 
sulted from man’s penetration into the 
secrets of nature, several of the scien. 
tists and Mr. Walter Lippman propose 
means to achieve a warless world. We 
have neither the spacé nor the inclina- 
tion at present to detail the various 
recommendations proposed for _ that 
laudable end. Suffice it to say that none 
of them seems adequate and several re. 
veal a woeful lack of a practical grasp 
of the human, or better the moral, prob- 
lems involved in creating a more har 
monious understanding among. peoples 
separated by fundamentally divergent 
ideologies. 

By all means read One World o 
None. While it does not solve the prob- 
lem which the harnessing of atomic 
energy presents to the world, it does 
boldly present it. 

PHILIP LUDDEN 


AMERICA’S GERMANY 
By Julian Bach, Jr. 310 pages. Ran- 


dom House. $3.00 
There are a_ good 
many Americans in 


Germany, trying to 
carry out orders which 
somebody assumes will 
prevent another war. 
How are they getting 
on? Mr. Bach replies. 
that while mistakes 
have been made, the 
effort is, on the whole, successful. His 
book was written prior to the com- 
mencement of overt starvation, and 
prior also to the more recent develop- 
ments at Nuremberg. 

You would not gather from what he 
writes that the Germans still go to 
church. But if one wishes to get a realis 
tic impression of the soldier's life abroad 
and of what he encounters when he goes 
out of an evening, Mr. Bach will prove 
an interesting informant. He knows 
what German streets look like, and what 
ruses are adopted to keep alive. 

Making a genuine effort to discover 
why it is that GI's do not dislike the 
German people, he admits that probably 
there are some reasons why they should 
entertain a modest amount of admira- 
tion for these whom they nevertheless 
term “Krauts.” Mr. Bach has a, blind 
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t. His sympathies do not lie with what 
he terms the “Christian Democrats.” On 
the other hand, he has a good~deal to 
tell us of the attitudes of Communists 
and Socialists, and much of it is decided- 
ly interesting. 

You will not care for this book if you 
wish to get below the surface of the drab 
contemporary scene. But if what you are 
after is a stroll about the bleak and 
battered German cities, Mr. Bach can 
take you where you wish to go. Like-so 
many other reporters, he often permits 
a fascinating incident to warp his judg- 
ment. He has, however, seen a good deal 
and his writing is easy to read and 
occasionally graphic. 

GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


SCIENCE, LIBERTY, AND PEACE 
_ By Aldous Huxley. 86 pages. Harper 
$1.00 


& Brothers. 

In this concise, well- 
planned little book, 
which even without 
the aid: of titled chap- 
ters or topical head- 
ings leaves the reader 
with a clear-cut dia- 
gram of the author’s an 
thought, Aldous Hux- A eT 
ley bemoans the fail- A. Huxley 
ure of science to advance the reign of 
liberty and peace among men. The bur- 
den of his message, certainly not a new 
or profound message, is that science 
divorced from morality degrades and 
destroys mankind and that mere tech- 
nological advancement is not synony- 
mous with integral human progress. In 
fact, new weapons and modern instru- 
ments of propaganda are making it in- 
creasingly difficult for the masses of 
average men to throw off the dehuman- 
izing tyranny of dictatorships, whether 
political or economic. Periodic out- 
breaks of widespread unemployment in- 
duce people to value security more than 
liberty’and facilitate encroachments on 
individual lives by overcentralized gov- 
ernments, Yet the roseate myth of neces- 
sary progress remains unquestioned in 
many quarters. “So intense is our faith,” 
he writes, “in the dogma of inevitable 
progress that it has survived two world 
wars and still remains flourishing in 
spite of totalitarianism and the revival 
of slavery, concentration camps, and 
saturation bombing.” 

To counteract science’s betrayal of 
liberty and peace in behalf of big busi- 
ness and big government, Mr. Huxley 
turns to scientific workers themselves. 
He calls for a reawakening of conscience 
to discover immorality in certain scien- 
tific occupations which inevitably fur- 
ther the destruction and enslavement of 
men. To this program of non-co-opera- 
tion, he adds a positive project of world- 
wide proportions—all scientific accom- 
Plishments must be turned on the 
fundamental problem of supplying 
enough food for peoples all over the 
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LOOKS AT THE WORLD 


A distinguished layman's 
vigorous and courageous book 


A CATHOLIC 


By FRANCIS E. McMAHON 


“Professor McMahon’s book manifests how 
a man’s outlook on the world can be and 


actually is shaped by his grasp of all the im- 
plications of his Faith.”—Rev. Harold C. 
Gardiner, S. J., Catholic Book Club Newsletter 


A Catholic Book Club Selection 


Atall bookstores + $2.75 


THE VANGUARD PRESS 
424 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 














In this book, Teresa of Avila, founder of the Reformed Carmelite Order and author of outstandin 
classics on the mystical life, appears to us with all the spiritual virility and "sanctified common sense 


with which she charmed both her enemies and friends 400 years ago. By allowing Teresa, throughout the 


MOTHER of CARMEL 


A Portrait of St. Teresa of Jesus 
BY E. ALLISON PEERS 


book to "speak for herself'’ through her writings, Mr. Peers (leading authority on the 
paints a portrait which is vivid, above all, obiigingly human. 


14 'E. 41st St. 


imprimatur: Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Companion Volume to 
SPIRIT of FLAME 
A Study of St. John of the Cross by the same author 
$2.00 
From your bookseller 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 
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Bible Stories Photographed in Color ~~ 
Cathedral Slides hold attention, quicken Bible interest, : 
deepen spiritual life. The latest in Visual Aids—a com- 
plete library for educational and evangelizing use. 
Helpful Study Manual free with each set of Bible Story 
Slides. Investigate today. See your supply dealer or 
write for illustrated circular, gladly sent. 

















MAYTIME 
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for Chilileen 


OUR LADY GOES 
A-MAYING 
By 
Mother Mary Paula Williamson 
R.C, 


\ Maytime fantasy for the little 
ones, daintily bound and _ illus- 
trated in two colors. 72 pp., $1.00 


OUR LADY AND 
THE AZTEC 


By 
Josephine M. O’Neil 
The story of Guadalupe, simply 
and colorfully re-told for children. 


Striking illustrations in red and 
black. 72 pp., $1.00 
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earth, and must ultimately aim at pro- 
viding regional self-sufficiency in food 
production. 

After placing a problem with remark- 
able force and clarity, Mr. Huxley un- 
fortunately contents himself with an 
abortive solution. One is left with a 
regret that he did not develop his con- 
cluding pages into a more satisfying 
thesis. RAYMOND DURRELL 


OUR NEIGHBORS, THE CHINESE 
By Vaughan White. 267 pages. The 
Rinehart Company. $2.75 

Another book on China! But this one 

is different. In the shrinking world of 

today, the author envisions the peoples 
of the earth as a world community, no 
longer remote but neighbors all. 

Vaughan White directs our attention to 

one-fourth of the world community, our 

neighbors, the Chinese. 

China-born Vaughan White brings to 
this book vast experience and knowl- 
edge of the people of China. She has 
taught in two of China’s prominent uni- 
versities. In a way, this. book is the 
product of her Rockefeller Foundation 
assignment to travel throughout China 
and study its social trends and condi- 
tions. To those who know China, this 
book rings the bell. 

Very wisely, the author steers clear of 
political problems with their screaming 
propaganda and howling denunciations. 


Her treatment of the subjects, “Young” 


People of China”, and particularly, 
“Women of China”, is intensely inter- 
esting and revealing. 

From southern China, some nine mil- 
lion Chinese have migrated overseas. 
Restless and adventurous, these warm- 
blooded Chinese from the south are al- 
ways starting something, either a family 
or a new business elsewhere, or a revo- 
lution in China. 

The author draws some unforgettable 
pictures of overseas Chinese. One of the 
best is “Sling” from Hong Kong. Beggar- 
boy in China, he became day laborer 
here for the Union Pacific. The foreman 
couldn't spell his name (Hong Sei-tsin), 
so he wrote down “Sling-Hongkong”. 
Sling rose to Compradore of the Rail- 
road. As a sideline, he opened a large 
restaurant in Chicago; also, he was 
American agent for automobiles to 
Hong Kong and Shanghai. When Sling 
lay on his death-bed dressed in rich, 
silken robes, a cap with the yellow but- 
ton of honor atop his head, and a huge 
Havana cigar (with his own name on 
the label) hung loosely from his lips, his 
beloved wife, with children and an army 
of -relatives gathered around, noticed 
that Sling still seemed to lack content- 
ment. Then she remembered, and 
straightway pinned on the front of his 
silken robe, his prized badge of service 
for forty-five years with the Union Paci- 


fic. The old man smiled, closed his eyes, — 


and peacefully passed away. 
RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 





THIS HOUSE AGAINST THIS 
HOUSE 
By Vincent Sheean. 420 pages. Ran. 
dom House. $3.50 
Few of the many im- 
passioned pleas by 
Soviet sympathizers— 
pleas for a better un- 
derstanding of their 
beloved Russia—are so 
engagingly presented — 
to the reading public 
as the present offering 
by Vincent Sheean. V. Sheean 
Having been an army intelligence off. 
cer in North Africa, Italy, and also in 
China, Burma, and India, and later 4 
correspondent with Patton’s Third Army 
in Germany, Mr. Sheean is well equip. 
ped to give the reader an entertaining 
and instructive account of our wartime 
operations. The over-all strategy of the 
Allied leaders is explained with no 
little plausibility, and with. just a hint 
that not every detail of it was to be 
credited to a certain intelligence officer, 
To the. reviewer, the chief merit of the 
book lies in this journalistic account, 

Of considerable interest, too, is Mr. 
Sheean’s factual analysis of the Russian 
enigma. To be fair to him, it cannot be 
said that Vincent Sheean is entirely pro- 
Russian. One need not, however, con- 
sult the official Report of the House 
Committee on un-American Activities— 
though this too can be done—to recog- 
nize a “fellow traveler” of the Commun- 
ists. It is manifest in his ruminations on 
the Versailles Treaty, with which the 
book opens, as well as in the closing 
pages that deal with the San Francisco 
Conference. It shows in his barbed refer- 
ences to the Catholic Church as “inimi- 
cal by nature to the idea of freedom” 
one of the “forces of darkness,” and 
other such insults tossed out in passing. 
It is especially evident in such conten- 
tions as that the Soviet Union has a 
right “to assume the dominant position 
in East Asia” (because of Siberia!); and 
that the Russians have created a “more 
thoroughgoing democracy than any we 
have yet known in the West” (shades 
of O.G.P.U.!). 

A timely book, this is, and one that 
will be widely read. But, happily, even 
some of our Leftists are beginning to 
have their doubts about Russia. 

IRA RICHARD STILL 





IF MEN WANT PEACE 
Edited by Joseph B. Harrison, Lin- 
den Mander, and Nathanael H. 
Engle, 292 pages. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50 
One would have to be an expert on 
approximately twenty-five different and 
complicated phases of international re 
lations to write anything like an ade 
quate review of the present volume. All 
but two or three of the contributors to 
this timely symposium are members of 
the faculty of the University of Wash- 
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ington, who were called upon to supple- 
ment the research which had already 
peen initiated by a smaller committee, 
the Washington branch of the Univer- 
sities Commitee on Postwar Problems. 
The net result of the co-operative efforts 
of this large group of specialists is a 
unified collection of essays on almost 
every important problem of interna- 
tional relations. The editors, incident- 
ally, are to be congratulated on their 
success in minimizing duplication and 
overlapping of material—the typical 
weakness of symposia. 

For the convenience of the reader, the 
editors have divided the symposium into 
four sections under as many specific 
headings: The Maintenance of Peace; 
Political and Human Rights; Economic 
and Social Welfare; and the Cultural 
Basis of World Order. The reviewer 
was particularly impressed by the con- 
tributions in the third of these sections, 
probably because of his personal con- 
viction that even the most perfect blue- 
print for world organization at the 
political level will hardly be worth the 
paper it is printed on unless and until 
the scandal of our century, economic 
and social injustice, is repented of and 
removed. 

By the time that you have finished 
this slim little volume the gentlemen 
who at the time of writing are convened 
at Hunter College in the Bronx may 
have rendered some of its conclusions 


visionary and anachronistic. But it’s 
worth reading in spite of the sense of 
frustration and uncertainty that be- 


devils all of us at the moment—or, 
rather, precisely because of that sense 
of frustration and uncertainty. It’s a 
good catechism for the conscientious 
layman who wants to read his New York 
Times with discernment and discretion. 

GEORGE G. HIGGINS 


THE MESSENGER 

By R. ¥. C. Bodley. 368 pages. Dou- 

bleday & Company. ' $3.00 
Islam—the heresy of Mohammed—is con- 
sidered by the average American as an 
innocuous. Oriental religion which 
brings to mind such things as prayer- 
rugs, Mecca, the Koran, yashmaks, and 
Allah. The scholar remembers apprehen- 
sively with Hilaire Belloc that “Islam 
was the one heresy that nearly destroyed 
Christendom” and battled against it for 
a thousand years. The crucial events 
were the Crusades, the Battle of Tours, 
Lepanto, and the siege of Vienna, lifted 
by John Sobieski, King of Poland in 
1683. Today the Moslem is quiescent 
but remains a constant threat for the 
future. é 

Author Bodley is concerned with few 
of these things or this viewpoint. He is 
definitely pro-Islamic and portrays Mo- 
hammed as a great founder of a great 
religion. Having lived among the Mos- 
lems for many years, he has caught the 
milieu of the religion and expounds 
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the history of Mohammed authorita- 
tively. However, his observations and 
asides are definitely biased. He can draw 
the most naive analogies between Islam 
and Christianity and then skirt with 
brutal reticence such an appalling inci- 
dent as Mohammed's sang-froid while 
witnessing the beheading of four hun- 
dred Jews whose execution he had or- 
dered. Islam thrives on the few snippets 
of spiritual doctrine which Mohammed 
culled from Judaism and Christianity 
and embodied in the Koran; the deadly 
negations which he propounded do not 
seem to concern Mr. Bodley, who gives 
the impression anyway of being a spir- 
itual free lance. To throw an aura of 
truth around a book of this kind is a 
skittish procedure which may embellish 
its literary value, but author Bodley’s 
sporadic attempts to utilize comparative 
religion are lame and ineffectual. 
While this book adds nothing new to 
Islamic lore, it would be captious to 
deny it the benefit of a fresh viewpoint. 
The author is thoroughly conversant 
with his subject and handles his material 
engagingly. It is when he attempts to 
“interpret” Islam that he nods, and at 
such times the informed reader may be 
tempted to yawn. 
BONIFACE BUCKLEY, C.P. 


HIGH SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW 
By Dan Stiles. 212 pages. Harpers 
$2.50 


and Brothers. 

Every high school 
teacher of my _ ac 
quaintance who read 
Jacques Barzun’s col- 
lege-level Teacher in 
America voiced his 
hunger for a_ similar 
critique of secondary 
education. Inasmuch 
as each of the nation’s Dan Stiles 
twenty-five thousand high schools is 
more or less a law unto itself, the ap- 
peal of Mr. Stiles’ sizzling platter to 
various administrative palates will 
naturally be highly diversified. That his 
offering is both substantial and tooth- 
some, no one—schoolman or layman— 
will deny. Indeed, considering the far 
greater concern of our people for high 
schools (whose enrollment outdistances 
collegiate attendance, six to one), the 
book should—deservedly, I  believe— 
enjoy even wider circulation than its 
best-seller prototype. 

One who, as teacher and lecturer, has 
stood for twenty years before the sec- 
ondary skillet, tasting the educational 
broths of a thousand institutions in 
thirty states, ought not go unheeded 
when he invites us to sample his own 
recipe, a plea for greater liberalism and 
flexibilty of curriculum through “educa- 
tion for citizenship, career, family liv- 
ing, character, enjoyment.” Over all he 
has spread a fine sauce of suggestions 
for closer correlation of subjects as cur- 
rently taught with life as presently lived. 























An Instant 
Success! 








The marvelous new book by the 
American doctor The Sign has 
called “one of the most remark- 
able men of this. generation,”— 
The Catholic World has called 
“a hero.in the war against dis- 
ease in China.” 





“BURMA SURGEON RE- 
TURNS is just as winning and 
as gallant as his successful BUR- 
MA SURGEON, and just as full 
of the qualities that make one 
proud of the potentialities of the 
human spirit..—-N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Book Review 


By Gordon S. Seagrave 
At all bookstores © Illustrated $3.00 
W.W. NORTON & CO. :: 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 














ST.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT .20"\0s;, 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 











A Vocational Pamphlet 
WHAT OTHERS HAVE DONE 
: he 
Howard Ralenkotter, C.P. 
A compilation of letters written by novices and 
postulants. Of special interest to girls considering 
the religious life. 
Single copy 10 cents. 100 for $7.00 
Order from 
Good Counsel Club 


5700 N. Harlem Ave. Chicage 31, Il. 
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On the ne! top of the Poconos. 800 acres on pri- 
vate lake. 3 hours from N.Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, sailing, canoeing, 
oquaplaning. archery, hockey, tennis, dancing, 
matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel on grounds. 
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Though Mr. Stiles has prepared a 
general treatise from “a nonsectarian 
point of view, Catholic teachers will 
find it for the most part in accord with 
their own principles. At the same time 
they will find therein much that they 
will want to adapt to their individual 
classrooms. 
Parents, too, who have found it richly 
rewarding to supplement the sacramen- 
tal grace of matrimony with a little 
study of education psychology, will find 
considerable nourishment latent in its 
every page. 
FREDRICK J. FRAZER 

SKINNY ANGEL 
By Thelma Jones. 334 pages. Whit- 
tlesey House. $2.75 
This is another book 
of recollections of the 
author’s parents in 
the by now well-es- 
tablished tradition of 
Life with Father and 
Mama’s Bank Account. 
The parents, in this 
case, are a Norwegian- 
born college professor 





Thelma Jones 
and his Nebraskan wife. The book takes 


them and their growing family, of 
which the author was the eldest of 
five, from Father’s first position in the 
early 1900’s, at a small Danish church 
school in Nebraska, through a series of 
similar small schools, normal schools, 
and colleges up to the time of the de- 
pression and the New Deal. 

“Father” is almost too exactly the 
stock professor of fiction—a brilliant 
scholar and farsighted pioneer in the 
field of rural education, he is hopelessly 
impractical, humorless, undemonstra- 
tive, with an exaggerated sense of pro- 
fessional dignity. “Mother,” for whom 
“Father” is only a foil anyway, is a 
charming characterization—blessed with 
common sense, humor, and good looks, 
she stoutly guided her underpaid and 
idealistic husband and her class-con- 
scious children through the toils of “gen- 
teel” poverty, faculty jealousy, and 
“town and gown” feuds. Dissatisfied 
with her too plump figure, she consoled 
herself with planning to be, in Heaven, 
the “skinny angel” of the title. Thelma 
Jones is most successful in depicting the 
children. She has a rare gift for remem- 
bering how «a child’s mind works, and 
time and again brings the reader sharp- 
ly back to the thoughts and reactions of 
his own childhood. 

Though somewhat too long for a book 
of its type, Skinny Angel is pleasantly 
written. MARY BURKE HOWE 


MEDICAL ETHICS FOR NURSES 
By Charles J. McFadden, O.S.A. 365 
pages. F. A. Davis Company. $3.00. 

As a teacher, Father McFadden is an 

optimist. He does not subscribe to that 

defeatist theory that Catholic laymen 
are incapable of grasping sharp theo- 








logic: | distinctions. His book is an aff. 
mation of the pedagogical creed which 
holds that precision of thought has ag 
natural attractiveness for all minds not 
chronically sluggish, and that it is the 
lack of an engaging presentation which 
discourages the Catholic laity from q° 
careful study of the moral problems ep. 
countered in their professions, 
Professor of philosophy at Villanoya 
College and instructor of ethics for 
nurses at three large eastern hospitals, 
Father McFadden’s experience has left 
him well equipped to deal authori. 
tatively and interestingly with the moral 
problems occasioned by the latest medi. 
cal theories and remedial techniques, 
His book is commendably up-to-date, 
Interspersed among chapters on such ex- 
pected topics as abortion, ectopic gesta- 
tion, contraceptive practices, and steri- 
lization are some exceptionally valuable 
instructions on the foundations of mor. 
ality, the Christian attitude toward suf- 
fering, the Sacrament of Baptism, and 
professional secrecy. Appended to each 
chapter is a list of questions for discus 
sion; they are practical and stimulating, 
and should guarantee an awakening of 
interest in the nurses’ ethics class. 
The substance of Monsignor Sheen's 
inspiring foreword is summed up in the 
opening paragraph: “Every good nutse 
ought to have two things: a sense of 
humor and an’ incision. A_ sense of 
humor in order that she might spread 
joy and gladness; an incision in order 
that she might have an experimental 
understanding and appreciation of 
pain.” AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, CP. 


THE DIVINE PITY 
By Gerald Vann, O. P. 220 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $2.50 

This book is a study 

in the social implica - 

tions of the Beati 

tudes. It represents a 

praiseworthy attempt 

on the part of a mod- 
ern scholastic to in- 
tegrate the whole of 

Christian life and as- 

ceticism against the 





Gerald Vann 


background of man’s fundamental rela- 
tionship to God and to society. Accord- 
ing to the Thomistic pattern, it treats 
each of the Beatitudes in relation to the 
individual virtues and gifts of the Holy 


Ghost, and in conjunction with the 
various Sacraments. The fruit of much 
theological study and meditation, it ex- 
plodes many false and incomplete con- 
cepts of the spiritual life, and is a 
treasure chest of orthodox teaching. 
Nevertheless, while it offers many 
practical applications and _ contains 
many passages of forceful and rhetorical 
beauty, the over-all presentation makes 
heavy demands on the reader’s atten 
tion. Father Vann’s writing reveals 
many sudden transitions of thought and 
their relationship to the topic under 
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i story of youth 
and the yearning 

of youthful hearts... 
a picture 

with spiritual 
overtones 


which make it 


deeply human 


and significant 


entertainment. 


In Canon Roche, who 
knew when ‘to speak and 
when to hold his peace, 
the author of “The Keys 
Of The Kingdom” has 
created another memor- 
able character. 


M-G-M has caught, with vibrant warmth and 
runderstanding, the spirit of this modern masterpiece.. 


AJ CRONINS 


CHARLES COBURN 
TOM DRAKE-BEVERLY TYLER 
HUME CRONYN 


GLADYS COOPER - DEAN STOCKWELL 
RICHARD HAYDN 


Screen Play by Robert Ardrey and Sonya Levien 
Directed by VICTOR SAVILLE + Produced by LEON. GORDON 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
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GOOD READING 


The Following of Christ 
By Thomas a Kempis ~ 


A new translation from the original Latin. 
which are added practical reflections 
3nd prayers. 


592 pages — Pockef-size 
Black Imitation Leather $1.50 
Genuine Black Leather $2.00 

De Luxe Edition $3.00 


The Imitation of Christ 
By Thomas a Kempis 


A timeless arsenal of moral argument and 
tual consolation, 


432 pages — Pockef-size 
Black Imitation Leather $1.40 
Genuine Black Leather $1.80 

De Luxe Edition $2.85 


Order From 
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of scholastic tlosophy. P Lge 4 of sciences 
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ian, Gregorian Chant. 

The staff will include visiting professors from 

France, Canada, United States and Central America. 

Write for booklet to: 
. e tee 
Secrétariat des cours d’été 
Université Laval Québec Canada 
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SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
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Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
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Two years high school. 
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discussion is not always readily discern- 
ible. Successions of abstract, though pre- 
cise, theological and ascetical concepts 
require much rereading for their assimi- 
lation. The reader will derive from this 
study precisely what he is able to ‘put 
into it. RALPH BALZER, C.P. 


MAN-EATERS OF KUMAON 

By Jim Corbett. 235 pages. Oxford 

University Press. $2.00 
Here is something 
different in the detec- 
tive story line. These 
tales of triumph over 
recurrent reigns of 
terror are laid in In- 
dia’s jungleland. The 
villain is never the 
conventional gun-tot- . 
ing bad man or the Jim Corbett 
suave, well-mannered gentleman-mur- 
derer, but always a snarling, man-eating 
tiger who throws whole communities 
of defenseless natives into abject con- 
sternation. The hero, as clever and per- 
sistent a sleuth as ever cavorted through 
the pages of killer-chasing fiction, is 
Jim Corbett, a real flesh-and-blood 
huntsman who risks his life repeatedly 
to bag the man-eaters of Kumaon. 

You may not know it, but man-eaters 
develop their own distinctive “person- 
alities.” Only a tiger who has been han- 
dicapped by wounds or who is losing its 
grip under the onslaught of old age 
becomes a man-eater. And you'll be as- 
tonished to learn how much a smart 
discerner of telltale pug marks and 
‘other jungle phenomena can discover 
about the physical condition, measure- 
ments, moods, and recent whereabouts 
of a man-eater. 

Jim Corbett knows his jungle life. 
And he has made it so much his own 
that we find an almost proprietary pride 
in the enthusiasm with which he de- 
scribes its marvels and its mysteries and 
the lure it holds out to adventuresome 
spirits like himself. When stalking a 
man-eater, he never misses a warning 
call from one of his allies—a langur or a 
kakar or a sambur; and if he has to 
coax a reluctant tiger out of a protec- 
tive thicket to get a shot at it, he is 
quite capable of setting its heart aflutter 
with a realistically tender mating call. 

Granted an initial modicum of in- 
terest, Mr. Corbett’s book will prove 
equal to the task of fascinating his 
readers. ROBERT MICHELE 


THEY KNEW CHRIST 

By the Rev. F. J. Mueller. 210 pages. 

The Bruce Publishing Company. $2.00 
Potentially, the idea of isolating sixteen 
men and women from various books of 
the New Testament in order to present 
their human interrelationships among 
themselves, and with others not included 
in the study, is spiritually exciting. But 
the plan is not well executed in They 
Knew Christ. 








The author’s aim, stated in the Pye. 
face, is to “humanize” his subjects; his 
achievement, according to a statement on 
the jacket, has been to “sift fact from 
legend.” Actually, the goal is not real. 
ized, and the acomplishment is inaccur. 
ately appraised. 

It may seem strange to dwell upon 
literary deficiencies since perhaps the 
book was intended to provide only “de. 
votional” reading; yet, surely even such 
a work should be written coherently 
and cogently. The failure of They Knew 
Christ is essentially literary because the 
author displays inadequate craftsman. 
ship for handling his materials. Clarity 
of composition is lacking, and, there- 
fore, points and conjectures are unsat- 
isfactorily made because of confusion 
and vacillation. The style is repetitious, 
verbose, jargonic, and colloquial, becom. 
ing even slangy periodically. For ex- 
ample: St. Paul “must have seen that 
Mark was no mere playboy.” 

It is embarrassing for a reviewer to 
have to admit all this about a book 
which was patently well meant. But the 
truth is that it is a grave disservice to 
Catholic literary ideals and accomplish- 
ments when encouragement by publica- 
tion“is given to a work too hastily put 
together. The book should have been 
thoroughly edited. 

ELISABETH ANN MURPHY 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE GOLDEN YEARS. By a Wife, 
Mother, and Apostle of Christian Charity. 
And Joseph Husslein, S.J. 197 pages. The 
Bruce Publishing Company. $1.75. Here we 
have a Christian wife and mother ‘finding 
new beauty and loveliness in the life of the 
Holy Family. In poetic prose her contem- 
plative mind presents intimate’ glimpses of 
the [deal Family residing in Bethlehem, 
Egypt, and Nazareth. Father Husslein edited 
the work of the anonymous author and one 
is richly rewarded for heeding his advice 
couched in those words heard long ago by 
Augustine: “Take up and read.” 


MASTER AND MODEL. By Rev. Simon 
Conrad, O.F.M. Cap. 123 pages. The New- 
man Bookshop. $1.50. Christ, the Man, is 
humanity’s perfect exponent and exemplar 
of the art of loving God. He came among 
us to teach and to do; and when He had 
finished His career, it summed so com- 
pletely the fullness of human experience 
that He could say to all men of every age 
and every walk of life, “I am the Way.” 
Here Father Simon gives us provocative 
thoughts about various aspects of our 
Lord’s career on earth; his language is 
terse; his message aimed at the heart. 


A HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. By Fernand Mourret, S.S. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Newton Thompson. 656 
pages. B. Herder Book Co. $4.00. This is the 
sixth volume published thus far in a pro- 
jected series dealing with the complete his- 
tory of the Church. The period covered in 
the present volume is known as “The Pe- 
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riod of the Ancient Regime.” And refers 
to the two centuries preceding the French 
Revolution. The volume deals primarily 
with the Catholic Renaissance and the 
struggle against unbelief in the eighteenth 
century. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING 
CAR PORTERS. By Brailsford R. Brazeal. 
258 pages. Harper & Brothers. $3.00. As 
Prof. Brazeal puts it, “The Brotherhood 
has given added proof that Negro workers 
under Negro leaders are capable of build- 
ing a union that reflects a genius in organi- 
zation and leadership.” This is the record 
of that union, Both as a study in racial 
problems and in the problems of labor or- 
ganization, this book is thorough, objective, 
and scholarly. It has the added merit of 
contributing information on a little-known 
segment of the organized-labor movement 
in America. 


SUNDAY MORNING STORYLAND. By 
Wilfrid J. Diamond. 119 pages. The Bruce 
Publishing Company. $1.75. If Father Dia- 
mond’s book gets the reception it deserves, 
children all over the country will be intro- 
duced to a galaxy of interesting folk like 
Vincent Vinegar, Sally Sourcream, The 
Grumpy Old Grandfather Clock, Egbert, 
the Stupid Engineer, and forty or fifty other 
wholesome and unwholesome characters all 
of whom are saddled with an instructive 
moral lesson. These sermonettes for the 
nine o‘clock Mass are prepared for a three- 
or four-minute delivery. Happily, Father 


.Diamond leaves room for individual priests 


to exert their own ingenuity and to am- 
plify their applications accordingly. 


SANCTITY IN AMERICA. By Most 
Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. 244 
pages. St. Anthony Guild Press. $2.00. For 
this third edition of his work on American 
candidates for canonization, the Most Rev- 
erend Apostolic Delegate has written an 
informative preface on the progress of sev- 
eral American Causes. These inspiring 
sketches include among their subjects John 
Neumann, Juniper Serra, Magin Catala, 
Rose Philippine Duchesne, Katherine 
Tekakwitha, Mary Magdalen Bentivoglio, 
and many others. The original work has 
been revised and enlarged. 


Reviewers 


RALPH Batzer, C.P., J.C.D., teaches Canon 
Law at St. Michael’s Monastery, Union 
City, N. J 

REV. FREDERICK FRAZER teaches English 
literature at St. Thomas More’s High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mary Burke Howe, M.A., is a member 
of the Literary Committee of the Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alumnae. 

Rev. Georce G. HIccINns, Pu.D., is Assist- 
ant Director of the Social Action Depart- 
ment of NCWC., 

NEIL MAcNe is Assistant Managing 
Editor of The New York Times. He is 
author of Without Fear or Favor. 

ELIsABETH ANN Murpuy, PH.D., is Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at the College 
of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Grorce N, SHusrer, PH.D., recently re- 
turned from Germany, is President of 
Hunter College. 

Rev. Ira R, Stitt, J.C.L., is writing his 
doctoral dissertation at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, 
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L uo 
in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Torrents of Spring by Robert Payne 
Hawk's Flight by Helen Hull 
The Bulwark by Theodore Dreiser 
\ Frenchman Must Die by Kay Boyle 
Wake of the Red Witch 

by Garland Roark 
The Takers of the City by H. R. Hays 


Torrents of Spring by Robert Payne 

> Beautifully wrought, Torrents of 
Spring is the first of a series of novels 
describing the life of a Chinese family 
from 1908 to the present. Most impres- 
sive is its portrayal of nature, of life in 
a wealthy Chinese home, of the stirrings 
of social and political change aimed at 
bringing the country out of the remote 
past into the twentieth century. Strictly 
aS a novel, it is not especially strong. 
The characters are not minutely de- 
fined; they are types rather than persons. 
But it may be, since this is but part of 
a much larger work, that they will take 
on increasing individuality as that work 
progresses. This same consideration may 
be the reason for the small progress 
made by the story in the present install- 
ment. 

Cheng-yu has been in Europe some 
years on a diplomatic mission for the 
Empress. He sends home news of the 
western world to his sons, Shaofeng, 15, 
and Lifeng, 14, and his daughter, Rose, 
13. What they hear of the west fires their 
minds. Shaofeng becomes interested in 
Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary activity and 
is drawn into it. Rose joins him in it, 
influenced as much by love of the liber- 
ited slave Chang-tung as by conviction. 
Only Lifeng holds back. He believes in 
the ideals of the others, but abhors vio- 
lent means to a good end. At the close, 
all have left home and the country is 
starting to pulse in brisker tempo; the 
ancient’ empire is tottering, Lifeng has 
retired to the futility of a Buddhist 
monastery, but the children’s father has 
said that the Christian spirit may come 
to China and find a new birth there 
ifter its obvious decline in the west. 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.75) 


Hawk’s Flight by Helen Hull 

>» Miss Hull can always be depended 
on for a thoughtful, precisely plotted, 
ind carefully polished novel. Hawk's 
Flight, a commentary on modern mar- 
riage, is no exception. It comprises the 
memories which Carey Moore collates 
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after her husband’s death awakens her. 

They were married young, when he 
was struggling to establish himself as a 
psychiatrist and she was working for a 
degree in science. Prospering, they built 
a home in a rural community in Con- 
necticut and got to know all the neigh- 
bors. These people's lives became closely 
involved one with another. There were 
three other couples of about the same 
age as the Moores, and each of the four 
marriages was different, in consequence 
of the difference in character, views, and 
aims on the part of the several pairs of 
partners. Carey could see what was 
wrong in the others’ homes: one wile 
contemptuous of her husband, another a 
jealous hypochondriac, a third a slave to 
her family. But she did not see, until too 
late, what was wrong in her own. She 
had a splendid husband, a wise, patient, 
kindly man. But she was intent on her 
own career. She would not have chil- 
dren; she could not waste time on mak- 
ing a home. At the end she is utterly 
alone. Her husband has died while she 
was away at a convention, and, in his 
will, has set up a trust fund for the 
children—of others. Years before she had 
said, censoriously, that people reap as 
they sow. It is now harvest time for her. 

This is a substantial, penetrating, sen- 
sitively wrought book, a novel which, as 
it carries the reader along on its mount- 
ing tide of interest, communicates a 
primary truth about life. 
(Coward-McCann. $2.50) 


The Bulwark by Theodore Dreiser 

> This posthumous work, Dreiser's first 
novel in twenty years, is curiously old- 
fashioned in technique, which may be 
no mean merit in view of the shoddi- 
ness of much current fiction writing. 
Some idea of the antique quality of the 
style may be gathered from a single 
sentence: “He also possessed a world of 
material furnishings almost amusing to 
contemplate and was always meticu- 
lously attired.” 

The central figure is Solon Barnes, a 
pious Quaker, believing in the guidance 
of the Inner Light. He succeeds in busi- 
ness, attains wealth, makes a happy 
marriage. But two strands of trouble 
are woven into the placid tapestry of 
his life. Both are the result of conflict 
between the sobriety of Quaker ways 
and the spirit of the world. As an officer 


in a bank, Solon is uneasy about a 
business philosophy and financial prac. 
tices which are questionable morally 
and probably detrimental to ordinary 
folk. Again, his children seek to break 
away from the quiet circle of the 
Friends, to seek pleasure, romance, social 
standing. His method of dealing with 
them is one of strict discipline which 
sometimes becomes harsh repression. It 
does not keep them caged; indeed, it 
prompts two of them to excesses which 
sadden Solon’s later years and_ hasten 
his wife’s death. At the end, firm in the 
faith yet regretful over compromises in 
one direction and extreme rigidity in 
another, he dies. 

Clumsily written, this novel deals 
sympathetically and often discerningly 
with an upright Protestant’s belief and 
problems of conscience. It is a mild, re. 
flective book in comparison with some 
others from Dreiser’s pen. There are in 
it hints of the determinism which has 
become synonymous with the writer's 
name. 

(Doubleday. $2.75) 


A Frenchman Must Die by Kay Boyle 
> Miss Boyle produced, some time 
back, an excellent adventure story of 
the French resistance entitled Aw 
lanche. In her present book she unsuc 
cessfully attempts the same sort of thing. 
A young American has, throughout 
the war years, been a leader of the 
guerrilla fighters. Now, with the war 
over, he continues the battle against the 
unrepentant enemies who would either 
clear their names or disguise their iden- 
tity and carry on their evil work. He 
pursues a Frenchman who prospered 
during the occupation, worked with the 
Nazis, betrayed many of his country- 
men, and still follows the same crooked 
course. The traitor is wonderfully elu 
sive and has many assistants who strive 
to kill the American. But the latter, after 
a long and perilous chase, finally tracks 
down the villain. Meanwhile he has 
fallen in love with a girl who, he later 
discovers, is Pliny’s secretary. Is she, like 
her employer, a tool of the Nazis? 
Miss Boyle reels this off smoothly, but 
there is little body and no bite to the 
book. It is pallid and slack. To pad out 
the flimsy central narrative she has in- 
troduced inapposite recollections and 
dreams which are the last straw in de- 
stroying the sense of immediacy and 
urgency which a story of this type re 
quires. 
(Simon and Schuster. $2.50) 


Wake of the Red Witch 

by Garland Roark 
> Here is a furious yarn of sunken 
treasure and the fantastically. compli- 
cated circumstances leading up to, and 
flowing from, its disappearance. A ship 
owned by the narrator, Sam Rosen, and 
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brisk and engaging, reaching rousin spirit are invited to join the ranks of the Mari- any 
gaging & 8 as time and abilities permit. Course 
climaxes. In view of these good qualities, annhill Fathers. For prospectus and further In- nt school work — prepares for college 
formation write te exams. Standard HS, t serteragucs od Pa 
it is the more regrettable that he has ge a He 
found it expedient to introduce ele- Very Rev. Fr. Rector o's Hick’ Bebost eredeate. Teer be bandied all 


Be a High School graduate 
St. Bernard's Seminary, Brighton, Michigan Batietin o 


ments of the cheap sensationalism now amt a a oy 
conventional in the popular historical 


novel. His theme, his talents are such The Franciscan Fathers of the Third MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


: Order Regular of Saint Francis now offer offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
that he need not descend to the meretri- special advantages and opportunities to nity to 3% the Order. Lack of ds 
cious and the offensive to impress. Much boys over fourteen years of age, who nc mbediment. coy A the religious 
though there is to recommend this book, wich to study for the Priesthood. Fer in- vena Ber farther 
there i i h th k ; d formation, write to Rev. Father Superior, ed tine Suan ort 
nére is much that makes recommenda- T.O.R., 1300 Newton Street, N.E., Wash- every ROY: Rev. Fi r Provincial. O.96.t. 
tion impossible. ington 17, D.C. Pik ville. (Baltimore-8) ~ ae 
(Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.75) - 
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DO YOU WISH TO BECOME A PRIEST? 


We welcome to our Society any OR A LAY BROTHER? 

willing to leave the world and ° 4° . 
Home-Missionary Priest he will devote his life either to giving No Studies, No Tuition Required 

imissions, lectures, special Sunday feast-day sermons, 

education and the apostolate of the press. As a Missionary of the Foreign Join our active and contemplative Society 
Missions a varied and great apostolate awaits him; but ordinaril if you wish to consecrate yourself to God as a 
volunteers are sent. Lay Brother, devoting your life to prayer and 
ty Graduates of the elementary school, and such as have had some or com. || work in the peace and quiet of the monastery. 
Y plete high school or college, OR ARE ADVANCED IN YEARS are wel- If you know a trade, place it in the service 
A come to correspond. Advanced students who are deficient in Latin credits of God! If you are not skilled in a trade, we 
Zp, weccive special courses. If you are too poor to pay the full fees we shall shall be glad to teach you one. Develop what 
“ week to solve your problem through the aid of special benefagtors. is good in you for God’s Cause! Ask for 
Such as have had six years of Latin enter the novitiate immediatel inf ion saying you want to become a 
Brother and tell us something about yourself, 
age, education, health ete. 








No charges! Write to the address below saying you want to become a 
Salvatorian Priest and indicate your age, health, extent of education ete. 


VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR, 




















ST. NAZIANZ, WIS, 











Jesuit Brothers 


Men over 18, who do not wish to become priests but feel called to Religious life 

and are willing to work as members of the Society of Jesus, are invited to 

write to Father John A. Hughes, S.J., 501 East Fordham Road, New York 58, 

N. Y. Please give age, education, and reason for requesting information. Jesuit 

Brothers do not study or teach, They help in temporal concerns in the colleges 
or on the foreign missions. 


Catholic Trade Unions 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


May I be allowed to make a rectification 
of an inadequate statement referring to the 
Catholic Trade Unions in French Canada, 
made by Mr. Gearoid MacEoin, in the 
article he published under the title: “Amer. 
ican Catholics Chart the Future,” in the 
March issue of THE SIGN. 

Summarizing some deliberations of the 
Havana Seminar of last January in Cuba, 
Mr. MacEoin reports that the French Cana- 
dian delegates pointed out that the sectarian 
organization of Catholic workers in Quebec 
“has proved inadequate in the economic 
sphere; that when a strike was called, the 
employers blamed the Church; that when 
the union pressed for a closed shop, it 
meant excluding all non-Catholic workers 
from a particular factory.” 

I emphatically declare that Catholic Trade 
Unions in the Province of Quebec have 
proved to be as successful in bettering the 
economic condition of the workers as any 
other labor organizations and in some indus- 
tries they have even done better. 

Never was the Church blamed by the 
employers when Catholic Trade Unions 
went on strike in Quebec, and they have. I 
assert that when Catholic Unions succeeded 
in having a closed shop it never meant ex- 
cluding all non-Catholic workers from the 
factory. They could join the union freely 
or stay out of it. 

The assertions which I make are in the 
same tone as the statement which I myself 
made at the Havana Seminar with regard 
to the role played by Catholic Trade Unions 
in the province of Quebec. 

ALFRED CHARPENTIER, General Prestdent 

The Canadian and Catholic 
; Confederation of Labour 
Montreal, Canada. 














1 A Splendid Future! 
_ “DOING GOOD!" 


Teach boys and young men 
to be God-fearing citizens. 
That will keep our country 
GOOD. 


Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart operate grammar 
and high schools, orphan- 
ages, summer camps in 
United States and Foreign 
missions. Non-teaching 
Brothers are used in other 
important duties. 


YOUNG MAN, many, many 
Brothers are needed. If in- 
terested, 

WRITE NOW TO 


This ts 
Reverend Brother Reeruiter 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY — Brothers of the Sacred Heart 


{up to age of 23) METUCHEN, New Jersey 





They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. One who has the right 
intention of dedicating his life 
to the Divine Master by the 
vows of religion, might well 
ask himself whether God. is 
offering him this grace. 
Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passionist 
Brother is requested to write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, ll. 


High School Graduates, 
High School Students, 
Eighth Grade Students, 








WANTED—Trained case workers and 
working supervisor. Agency is expand- 
ing its family and child welfare serv- 
ices. Good supervision and adequat 
salary based on training and experi- 
ence. Transportation paid to San 
Francisco. Write Catholic Social Serv- 
ice, 995 Market Street, San Francisco 
3, California. 


The Bospitaller Brothers 
of St. John of God 


The Hespitailer Brothers, founded by St. John of 
Ged in Spain in 1537, have, during all these years 
without gneereption, ‘paministered to the sick and and . Yo 
yy py eg! S “ye of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 

H i tunity fi Am . 
sirous of consectating themselves to Almighty God im | | their life to God in this service, are in- 
the Religious Life, to be of very valuable service to vited to correspond with 
the erch and_society, because this Religious Order Rev. Brother 


embraces every form of Catholic Action. 
a a : St. Joseph Monastery 























The Holy Family Fathers 
of ST. LOUIS, MO., 7900 CLAYTON RD. 
will accept duates of elementary schools 
and men of character, even of advanced 
age, who desire to become Missionaries of 
the Holy Family. Missions at home and 
abroad, Please indicate your age and studies 
so pursued. 

Address the Very Rev. Superior 
Missionary Brothers 


FRANCISCAN oiie’scc-ed Hears 


devote themselves to caring for the sick 
Y men between the ages 























Superior 
Eureka, Missouri 


ticulars may be obtained from the Superior Provineial, 
at the Monastery and Novitiate of St. John of God, 
2025 West Adams Boulevard, Telephone—Los Angeles 
7, California. In the East: Hammond Hall, Gloucester, 


Mass 3 HAVE YOU A DARING _ 
A Passionist Vocation for Girls! MISSIONARY SPIRIT © 

Perhaps Our Lord is calling late Conception of | the Mother of God ‘rain can 

You to serve Him. The Passion- ype Speco gp gt nega arte we ae 

of trained Social Workers and 

Educators, affiliated with the 

















Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

In your March issue you published an 
article entitled: “American Catholics Chart 
the Future.” The said article leaves the 
reader inclined to believe that the South 
Americans left Havana converted to the 
United States syndicalism formula. Such is 
not the truth. And to prove my statement I 
need only mention the resolution submitted | 








the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 

Passionist Fathers. The Novi- 

tiate for the United States is 

at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. I. 

For particulars apply to the 

Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 











WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME A SISTER? 


—to enter a congregation ig in the Church, whose 
apostolic work lends itself to the varied talents and 
tastes of the modern girl who would realize in her own 
life the Christ-life in one of its highest expressions? 
Would you like to teach? to become a nurse? to cate- 
chize? to work in the home or foreign missions? or 
like Mary of Nazareth devote lf to domestic duties? 

to Mother M. Ottilia, Sor. D.S., St. Men's 
consi. ‘whe receives pestulants Inte the Congrogation 

a, ives 
the Sisters of the Divine Savior. 
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to a large number of South American dele- 
gates and accepted by them without hesita- 
tion: “In compliance with the pontifical 
teachings, we wholeheartedly prefer frankly 
Catholic syndicates, though realizing that 
Catholics in certain countries are practically 
compelled to become members of neutral 
syndicates; we furthermore acknowledge 
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hat it pertains to the Bishops of every 
country to pronounce themselves upon the 
form of syndical confessionality and also to 
approve whether or not Catholic workers 
should join non-Catholic syndicates.” 

The same resolution was also approved by 
all the French Canadian delegates. It is 
therefore evident that they have not “pointed 
out that even among them the sectarian 
organization has proved inadequate in the 
economic sphere.” The author in his article 
would have had the right to say that a cer- 
tain French Canadian delegate, but one 
only, upheld the theory that, through pru- 
dence, co-operative organizations should not 
be confessional. Such was his opinion, and 
not that of the French Canadian delegates. 
And he for one would not in the least have 
wanted to uphold the same thesis concern- 
ing professional associations. 

Rev. J. C. LECLAIRE 
Havana Delegate 
St. Hyacinthe, Canada. 


Palestine for the Jews? 
Epirors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

Your March editorial entitled “Political 
Zionism” concludes with a most amazing 
statement, “The mystery of it all is what the 
Zionists think to gain by removing the Jews 
from the prejudices of Europe only to place 
them in an environment a hundred times 
more hostile.” 

We wonder if the editorial policy of THE 
§icn could be in accord with the strange 
and hardly benevolent policy of Mr. Bevin? 
We wonder if the Zionists are not right in 
being bitter when they vainly hoped that 
the postwar days would bring about a re- 
dress of justifiable grievances stated against 
the infamous White Paper of 1939? With 
truth, indeed, do you state that “the supreme 
tragedy is to see a forlorn people whose 
plight is made capital of to force the issue 
of whether Palestine shall be a Jewish state 
or not.” 

It is well to remember that it was Britain 
who proposed the White Paper of 1939, and 
this at a time when the Nazi death march 
was overtaking numberless Jews who were 
to be added to those who had already suf- 
fered unspeakable deaths in Poland. It is 
well to remember that the Palestine Man- 
date had clearly spoken of “reconstituting 
their (ie. the Jewish) national home in 
that country.” It is well to remember that 
great hopes surged in the hearts of the Zion- 
ists and it is not at all improbable that had 
the Mandatory Power tried in conscience 
to make genuinely operative the policies of 
the Balfour Declaration, a Jewish State 
would have resulted. This is not sheerly im- 
aginative, for incontestable evidence of doc- 
uments following the Balfour Declaration 
indicate the written intention that a Jewish 
Commonwealth be established in Palestine. 
The latest reduction in content by the Brit- 
ish Government is enough to take the heart 
out of the Jews who have miraculously sur- 
vived the savage butchery of the Nazi mad- 
ness. The homeless are still to be homeless! 

The hostility of Palestine can hardly be 
compared with the hostility of a Nazi-domi- 
nated Europe which destroyed six million 
Jews! The hostility of Palestine had been 
constantly aggravated by British Empire 
politics which now seeks opinions from Arab 
leaders notoriously infected with Hitlerian 
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anti-Semitism. The Palestine environment 
will, under British political aegis, become 
very hostile—hardly a hundred times more 
hostile. 


We might underline the fact that Mr. 
Bevin is staking the success of his foreign 
policy on the handling of the Palestine 
business. Evidence ranges from the last No- 
vember indication of a furthering of the 
British desire to repudiate the solemn cove- 
nant of 1917 between Britian and the Jewish 
people to quite clear and uncushioned com-, 
ments of Mr. Bevin resurrecting familiar 
argumentations. 

The unity of purpose amongst the vast 
majority of Jews in the world is not without 
significance. American Reform Judaism at 
its recent Cincinnati conference strongly 
resisted any union with the anti-Zionist 
clique. This ardent desire for group survival 
springs from the soul of a people who, as a 
people, have suffered indescribable slaughter 
and persecution. The writer considers it his 
Christian and Catholic duty to labor toward 
the realization of this Jewish aspiration. 

GrorGE J. McCMorrow 

Nazareth, Michigan. 


“Harrigan from Brooklyn” 
Epitors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

You might call this a fan letter, if you 
wish, but I would like, under any title, to 
express my enthusiasm for the article “Har- 
rigan from Brooklyn” by Lucile Hasley, in 
the March issue of THE SIGN. The attractive 
style of presentation and the clever turns of 
phrase help in no small degree to popular- 
ize a very unpopular topic—“race relations.” 

Perhaps I can say all that-I want to say 
in the words, “I'd like to see more of the 
same from the same author on the same 
general topic.” 

Rev. WM. R. Crark, O.P., 

Sociology Department, 

Providence College. 
Providence, R. I. 


“Are Strikes Necessary?’’ 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

For one who complains about “confusing” 
articles, J. D., in his letter in the April, 1946 
issue, sets a poor example. In fact, an anal- 
ysis of Father Smith’s “Are Strikes Neces- 
sary?”—in the light of J. D.’s comments— 
“leaves one to wonder” not “where its 
author has been for the past twenty-five 
years but, on the contrary, whether J. D. is 
actually writing about the same article! Part 
of J. D.’s “confusion” might be dissolved 
were he to consult Page 1 of the March 
issue, where he can find a brief outline of 
Father Smith’s qualifications. 

It is less easy to eliminate the confusion 
resulting from the letter, however. For in- 
stance, consider the second paragraph: Just 
where does J. D. find that Father Smith 
“flirts with Communistic ideas”? Is it in his 
allegations as to the faults of management? 
Or in his statement that “They (employees) 
have a right to protect their fundamental 
interests . .. ?” Or in his admission that 
“In their protests the Reds are often per- 
fectly correct?” If citing such undeniable 
facts is flirting with Communism, then truth 
as a weapon must be forever denied us if a 
Commie happens to use it previously! As 
for our being left “to infer that some of our 
Popes” were flirters with Red dogma, this 





SISTERS OF REPARATION 
of the 
CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendless may write to 


REV. MOTHER JOSEPHA, 
143 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 














MISSIONARY SISTERS 


of the 
MOST SACRED HEART 
OF JESUS 


Candidates interested in devoting their lives to 
teaching, nursing, or care of the destitute for the 
glory of the Sacred Heart in the home or foreign 
missions are invited to write to 

other Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P.O. - Reading, Pa. 


THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the inspiration of the gentle Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 


Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clare Convent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 











The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois, 

















The Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 

Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 

terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 

the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 

— 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 
inois. 








BE A CATECHIST SISTER 
OF ST. JOHN BOSCO 


= Community with large missionary field 
on Texas border. Entire time devoted to 
—. Religion, visiting and works of 
mercy. State age. Address: Sister Directress, 
Catechist Sisters of St. John Bosco. 


ROMA, STARR COUNTY, TEXAS 











Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
Th have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 


St. Francis Convent Springfield, IHinois 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHO Y. 











“| Am He Whom Thou Seekest," an in- 
teresting pamphlet portraying the life of 
a Sister of Mercy. Written especially for 
young women interested in entering upon 
the religious life. For copy, write to Mother 
Superior, Sacred Heart Convent, Ce- 
dar Rapids, lowa. 
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Dear Members, 
You are interested in in- 
Sspiring quotations of Clube 


members. The following 
comes from a dear member— 
a dispenser of charity that 
is Christlike. God in 
heaven must love her. 


"Enclosed find a small 
donation to buy a bowl of 
rice for your little Chinese 
children. I wish it were 


more. May our dear Lord 
bless it, and make it five 
bowls, as He did the five 


loaves and fishes." 


Her letter is timely. Have 
you been reading the news- 
papers? Rice famine threat- 
ens Hunan, China. Famine 
brings terrible sufferings 
and death to men, women, 
and children. Missionaries’ 
hearts are broken because 
they have so little to help 
these unfortunates. 


Let.us pray that the good 
God will keep famine from 
China this year. Let us 
also resolve to save our 
pennies so that the mission- 
aries will be prepared to 
give quick relief to thou- 
sands of souls should the 
necessity arise. 


I know you will keep our 
PasSionist Missionaries and 
the poor Chinese people in 
your thoughts. 


God bless you! 


De Cnt OS 
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Dear Father: Please send me a Christ- 
mas bank and enroll me 
Christmas Club for Christ. 

Name 
Street 
City, State errersove seer eereeeeees 


Bea ee oe ee Se ee ee ew eee esse eee eeeeeS 


in your 





would imply that the one who recognizes an 

evil pointed out by a Red must be a “fellow 
traveler.” The analysis of the definition of 
Communism proposed by J. D. is irrelevant 
to the question discussed in Father Smith’s 
article. 

The third paragraph of the letter pro- 

vides further confusion. Just where does 
Father Smith intimate “that our prosperity 
is mostly due to a great influx of foreign- 
ers ...”? In the phrase: “The exploitation 
.of immigrant labor”? (By the way, J. D.’s 
remarks about millions and billions of ex- 
ported dollars appear to indicate that he 
doubts such exploitation occurred. To cor- 
rect his impressions, he might consult al- 
most any good history or encyclopedia under 
the topic “Immigration.” His own memory 
of the reasons underlying the enactment of 
the various Immigration Laws should assist 
in this respect.) Can the mere mention, 
once only, of immigrant labor be accepted 
as the intimation J. D. proposes? 

In Paragraph 4, J. D. apparently attempts 
to refute Father Smith’s statement that 
strikes are intimately “tied” in with “the 
capitalistic system” by substituting the words 
“free political systems.” He does not explain 
the supposed difference, and does not men- 
tion the fact that the capitalistic system 
exists only in free political systems. Just 
what is he driving at? As with his proposed 
definition of Communism, this phase of his 
argument appears to be beside the point. 
Or, to put it in different words, he appears 
to agree with Father Smith that strikes 
(being “tied in with free political systems” 
such as ours) are necessary. Is J. D. arguing 
the affirmative or the negative, or does he 
know which side he is on? 

In the same paragraph, J. D. draws from 
Father Smith’s comments on “the right to 
operate a property”—(to quote J. D.) —the 
inference that “others have a right to... 
share in its (the corporation’s) gains though 
not in its losses.” This observer cannot see 
any basis for such an inference in the 
author’s mere pointing out the obvious dif- 
ferences in the labor problems of small and 
large employers. It might also be worth 
while to remind J. D. that the right “to use 
or operate” a property is never absolute; 
penal statutes, the common law, and plain 
common sense—to say nothing of the moral 
issues involved—are opposed to such a con- 
ception. 

Paragraph 5 provides further sources of 
confusion: Does J. D. deny that millions 
have been denied decent American stand- 
ards? Perhaps he has not seen the newspaper 
picture of a wounded veteran Army Captain 
pushing a street cleaner’s broom in New 
York City. Is John Barleycorn responsible 
for his situation, wherein he has the envi- 
able goal of a $2400 yearly salary to encour- 
age him? Or is he one of the “present-day 
strikers?” Perhaps J. D. has forgotten the 
eight to ten million unemployed of prewar 
days. Surely, even J. D. will not charge such 
cyclic unemployment to liquor addiction 
and present-day strikes! Perhaps there are 
no slums in Harrisburg, Pa., but there are 
in New York—I’ve seen them! And, if J. D. 
supposes that only drunkards and strikers 
inhabit them, he is more than slightly 
mistaken. 

In answering his own query as to who the 
present-day strikers are, J. D. emphasizes 













the triteness and inadequacy of his descrj 
tion (“highest paid unskilled laborers , , » 
etc.) by his example of the $10 daily 
offered by U. S. Steel. Are we to infer tha 
this offer should have brought the strikers 
crawling back to lick the generous hands of 
management? Is this wage supposed to be a 
guarantee of decent American standards? If 
it is, perhaps J. D. would be good enough 
to tell me why I cannot afford to buy a 
shirt without taking food out of the mouths 
of my children to do so, although I now 
make $10 per day. 

The only source of confusion in J. D's 
final paragraph might be due to his charity 
as he reduces the alleged extent of Father 
Smith’s mental hibernation from the twenty. 
five years cited in his opening paragraph to 
a mere twenty. 

E. B, 

Brooklyn, N. H. 


UNO. Conference 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 


It was with a great amount of pleasure 
and satisfaction that I read your recent 
editorial, ““Peace—or Else.” For some time | 
have been looking for a reminder to the 
nations attending the UNO Conference that 
they are not supposed to represent fifty-one 
women on a shopping tour, each trying to 
secure the best bargain for herself. As you 
pointed out so well, with their petty wran- 
gling, they are acting like firemen putting 
out a bonfire while letting the Empire State 
building burn down. 

I hope that more editorials such as that 
one will bring the people to the realization 
that there is a definite need for some of the 
traditional American “straight-from-the- 
shoulder” talking, followed by immediate 
and purposeful action by the UNO if a 
third World War is to be averted. 

GEorcE J. GILL 

Brooklyn, New York. 


Food and Clothing 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I am so grateful to Mrs. Burton for .the 
addresses of places in Europe to which to 
send food. Like everyone else, I have given 
money, canned food, and clothing whenever 
they have collections in our parish. How-’ 
ever, it has been a grand experience to make 
up a parcel of my own and send it direct. 
This first package has been sent to Rome, 
but I shall try to cover the whole list. 

A little relative of ours, who is six years 
old, is staying with us temporarily. She was 
so enthused about the box that she made us 
feel as though it were Christmas, She had 
been saving to buy a doll she saw in a store, 
but instead, spent her money on some items 
for Italian children. 

A. L. M. 

New York City 





Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed 
herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern- 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine .is wel- 
comed—whether for or against our 
viewpoint. Communications should bear 
the name and address of writers. 
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By Theophane Maguire, C.¥. 


Former Editor of The Sign 
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(With drawings by Weda Yap) 





In Hunan Harvest Father Theophane Maguire, C.P., gives a vivid and beautiful portrayal of 
his experiences as a missionary in Hunan, China. To the miseries of famine. flood, and pestilence 


was added the constant threat of roving bandits and Communist marauders. 


Heroism is so much the daily routine of the missionaries that it is accepted and portrayed as a 
commonplace in their lives. No wonder our soldiers who have come in contact with missionaries in 


far-off lands have returned with glowing accounts of their sacrifices and labors. 


THE SIGN—Mission Dept.-MONASTERY PL., UNION CITY, N. J. 


The author tells his story in simple 
but beautiful prose, mingling pas- 
— of rollicking humor with tales Please send m@.....ccccccccceses pa Hunan Harvest......... 
of hardships, dangers, failures. and 


successes. This is a readable book. NAME. ........0. Prrrrrrrrerrr rrr ttre rrr secepe sccvcccccoeccosce 
the kind you will not want to lay | ADDRESS.............sseeeeeeees 1 chacnnenedatenssensnontanneanee 
side until you have read through { cry... pesabeemunee secscsssseeess STATE, ...... mene 
to the last page. 
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Some of the war-weary, veteran, Passion- 
t Missionaries of Hunan, China. These 
priests have preached Christ Crucified in 
-hina for periods ranging from seven to 
wenty-five years. They have seen famine, 
lisease, torture, and death. Some spent 
years in Japanese prisons and concentra- 

n camps. The war added to their tasks 


—chaplains to the American soldiers in 
the heart of China. They never quit. 
Now they have returned to their mission- 
ary labors to win Chinese souls. They must 
rebuild damaged and destroyed churches, ' 
convents, orphanages, and schools. 

The young priests pictured elsewhere in™ 
The Sign will join these veterans and help 
them carry on the work. Are the veterans | 
happy? “Great rejoicings in China over” 
the new band of Missionaries coming over. © 
Praise be to God for His goodness to us.” | 
Your Christian charity will encourage | 
these noble souls and help make their 
work successful: 

You will not tum them down. God bless 
you! Please send your offerings to: 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
THE SIGN UNION CITY, NJ. 











